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Cannes. On thé other hand the Cham- 
ber must think twice before destroying 
the work of the Cannes conference, 


| because it would open a real breach. 


. | It is too early to pronounce definitely, 


‘its correspondent in Paris 
— (Tuesday) — This 
ig e German delegation left 
r ines. It is believed that 
" “they will make counter- 

18 respecting payments dur- 
year. Provisionally the Allies 
= on the subject of repara- 

al of 720,000,000 marks is 
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oa in - January 
uar ; as due, but before May. 

is asserted that the interest 

rst series of 12,000,000,000 
rman bonds is assured, 
pt will be made to realize. 

ds at an early date. Previous 
f - ers were. regarded | as 
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President Mille- |" 


} with this courge. A long 
council was held at the 
<a -presidency today. 
um will be content with 
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but it is advisable to note these mani- 
festations of opposition. 
- With regard to other matters Britain 


| desires a general settlement regarding 


the status of 
The 


the ‘ Angora treaty, 
rs and submarine tonnage. 


French do not desire the Reparations 


Commission to leave Paris, as reported 
yesterday, but would have a separate 
organization of control at Berlin. The 
project of a consortium, as envisaged 
by experts in Paris, is'in fundamentals 
approved. 4 


Germans Await Developments 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, 

ports of the conclusion of a Franco- 
British defensive pact are received 
quietly here, although the tendency of 
the newspapers is to wait until fuller 
information justifies comment. 
* Hugo Stinnes’ organ, “Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” remarks that military alli- 
ances are contrary to the spirit of 
the League of Nations, but adds sar- 
castically:. “Even the entente itself 
no longer takes the League seri- 
my. 7 


ENFORCEMENT GAIN 
SHOWN IN CHICAGO 


Friends of Law Declared by Com- 


missioner Haynes to Have 
Been Aroused ‘to a Sense of, 


' Their ‘Duty to Aid Officials 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—From a standpoint of liquor viola- 
tions, conditions in Chicago are yastly. 
improved, especially since the recent 
drive of the Enforcement Bureau, Roy 
A. Haynes, Prohibition Commissioner, 
declared last night upon his ‘return 


: 


_jfrom a personal survey of that field. 


With its overwhelmingly cosmopolitan 
population, Cliicago still constitutes 
one of the great law enforcement prap- 
lems, Mr. Haynes explained. 

“The campaign to enforce: the 
eighteenth amendment, which marked 
the close of 1921; and is continuing 
with .unquestioned permanency, has 
back of it the united support of all 
enforcement agencies—federal, state 
and municipal,” 

Haynes. 

“It was my first official visit to 
Chicago, and Iwas greatly impressed 
with asf Page wernt which Director 


Rerfecting. — 
ho Ha to the. “splendid person- | 


a his state organization, I shall 


ped Sontinite in Chicago the corps of spe- 


depraal , How far 


sbeiede t opinions 
an alliance, Much 
anew that this 
, of French se- 
l ae solve many 


aAgry 


d lead to a real 
Sapir It would 
Mr. Briand to 

, for it is felt 
"makes for. true 
at this 

are in 


nt e, but which now ap- 
that a Franco-British 
6 than helps the 


K sainiaones article 
sae which 
‘extremist. It remarks 

ill only be binding 
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5 of ‘two coun- 

: “Why, then, “A 
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a a refusal, 
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th on alliance 


| ‘clal expert agents, some of the-most 


efficient of our mobile forces, who are 


| cooperating with marked effectiveness. 
“The campaign which was mapped : 


_after conferences with Senator 
McCormick, Senator McKinley, and 
many officials and prominent citizens 
regardless of political affiliation, con- 
templates ferreting out large violators 
and cutting off sources of supply. 
Meanwhile, with the drive on crim- 
inal divergence of alcohol vigorously 
prosecuted, further warning is neces- 
sary against the character of ingredi- 
ents used by ‘bootleggers, who hesi- 
tate at nothing in the pursuit of- their 
nefarious traffic. 

“My two days in Chicago were spent 


ticularly impressed with the number 
of prominent business men whg as- 
sured me of their earnest support. | 
That Chicago is aroused, that public 
sentiment is being crystallized, was: 
demonstrated at the two large meet- 
ings which I addressed on law en- 
forcement, and in the _ resolutions 
which were adopted indorsing present 
methods of con&tructive enforcement.” 
Commissioner Haynes announced 


Germany (Tuesday)—Re- | 


said Commissioner | 


| mient in Ireland, but he added: 


in helpful conferences, an@I was par-. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Dail Eireann Selects New Leader 
and. Cabinet — Provisional 
Government Is to Be Set Up 
and a General Election Held 


Bosstel cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

DUBLIN, Ireland (Tuesday) — Ar- 
thur Griffith was elected President by 
Dail Eireann today together with a 
new Cabinet. The new Cabinet is as 
follows: oe 

President, Arthur Griffith. 

Minister of Finance, Michael Collins. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, George 
Gavan Duffy. 

Minister of Home Affairs, Eamon J. 
Duggan. 

Minister of Local Government, Wwil- 
liam T. Gosgrave. 

Minister of Economic Affairs, Bryan 
O. Higgins. 

Minister of Defense, 
Mulcahy. 

When the motion to elect Mr. Grif- 

fith as President was put by Michael 
Collins, Eamon de Valera and his sup- 
porters left the chamber in protest. 
Mr. Griffith was elected President in 
their absence. The Dail later adjourned 
until February 14 to permit the new 
government to proceed with carrying 
out the provisions ®f the treaty with 
Britain. 
_ Asked to define his position in the 
event of his election, Mr. Griffith, re- 
plying to a number of questions, said 
that the articles of agreement reached 
at Downing Street provided that the 
British Parliament should pass a 
Free State Act. He would summon 
the members of the Southern Parlia- 
ment, and a provisional government 
would be elected by and from the 
members of that body. 

Asked whether, if he was elected, 
he intended to act and _ function 
as the executive of the republic 
(inasmuch as the Dail was the gov- 
ernment of the Irish republic and 
nothing else), Mr. Griffith said he 
would use his position to give effect 
ito the constitutional vote of the 
assembly, that he — use. the re- 
; Sources. at the Dail’s disposal for 
i keeping public: order and security, 
until such time as they could have 
(an election for the Free State Par- 
liament, and that the Dail would re- 
main in existence until. they could 
ane an election. 

“The republic of Ireland remains 
in being,” Mr. Griffith declared, “until 
the Free State comes into operation. 
If I am. elected, I will occupy what- 
ever position President de Valera oc- 
-cupied. tacts 

Answering ‘Marthee énbdletiaittets 

questions put by Mr. Mellows, he said 


he must set up a provisional govern- 
* “Let 


Richard T. 


no one have the slightest misconcep- 
,tion as to where I stand. [ am in 
favor of the treaty, and I want the 
republic to remain in being until the 
time of the Free State election, and 
the people can give their vote.” 

When the Dail reassembled this 
morning the Speaker announced he 
had received a telegram from the Pope, 
in which it was stated that he rejoiced 
with the Irish people on the agree- 
ment, and prayed for a blessing on the 
noble, chosen people which had passed 
through such a long sorrow, ever faith- 
ful to the (Roman) Catholic Church. 

. At the afternoon session of the Dail, 
the Speaker moved that the Dail affirm 
that Ireland is a sovereign nation, but 
after Mr. de Valera had proposed as an 
amendment the words of the .declara- 
tion of independence, published in 
January, 1919, both the resolution -and 
the amendment were withdrawn. 

Today’s issue of ‘“Poblach Nah 

Hireann,” the official organ of Mr. de 
Valera’s party, contains an editorial 
deprecating any split in the ranks of 
the Dail. “We shall by no word or 


his intention to return to Chicago | 
soon. 


act contribute to the degradation of 
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| the people by the substitution of fac- 
tionism for patriotism, and we believe 
‘that no split is possible, of which 
Ireland need be ashamed, if those who} 
support the treaty are equally reso- 
lute in discountenancing sordid -tac- 
tics, which sometimes go by the hon- 
orable name of politics in Ireland.” 


/ 


Arthur Griffith, the new President 
of the Dail Eireann, may be said to 
be the actual founder of the Sinn 
Fein movement, which was, of 
course, in its earliest inception, not so 
much a conscious movement toward 
separation as one for the upbuilding of 
Ireland as a nation. so as to prepare 
her for any eventuality. It was Dr. 
Douglas Hyde who first enunciated the 
idea, in an address which he delivered 
in 1893 on “The necessity for de- 
Anglicizing Ireland.” Dr. Hyde’s con- 
tention was that, whilst Ireland was 
waiting for some measure of Home 
Rule, the country was being steadily 
Anglicized. This idea resulted in the 
formation of the Gaelic League, in the 
work of which Arthur Griffith has 
long been a prominent figure. At that 
time Mr: Griffith was a printer in 


Dublin, and he became the editor of | 


“The United Irishman,” one, of the two 
papers formed to promote the new 
idea, the other being “The Leader.” 

In “The United Irishman” the policy 
of Sinn Fein as it exists today gradu- 
ally developed, finally taking definite 
shape in a famous political tract by 
Mr. Griffith entitled the “Resurrection 
of Hungary.” In this tract the writer 
made the point that by the passive 
resistance advised by Francis Deak, 
the great Hungarian statesman, by the 
refusal of the Hungarians to merge 
themselves with the Austrians, by the 
development of their local authority, 
and by their insistence upon the Hun- 
garian Constitution, they had forced 
the Austrians to recognize their na- 
tionality and their - national rights. 
Arthur G 
the Act of Union had done away with 
the Constitution, that half measures 
were useless, and that the first thing 
necessary was the withdrawal of -the 
Irish representatives from Westmin- 
ster. Ireland, he maintained, should set 
up her own law courts and agree that 
all her law cases should be tried be- 
fore them. In a word, all official 
English institutions should be utterly 
ignored, and Ireland should determine 
to live a life entirely apart from Eng- 
land, ignoring her presence in every 
conceivable way. 

This policy, 
Griffith some 20 years ago is the 
policy which has been carried out 
by Sinn Fein. It was not, however, 
until] the rebellion of 1916 that the 
Sinn Fein Party took up the extreme 
position. In October, 1917; Mr. Grif- 
fith was elected President of the 
Sinn Fein conference, and during the 
Peace Conference, was particularly 
energetic in his efforts to place the 


though a failure to secure a safe con- 
duct prevented him from making the 
journey to Paris. He was arrested in 
Dublin in the November of 1920, and 
only released last June, when the con- 
ferences on tlie Irish question between 
the British Government and the Sinn 
Fein representatives were inaugu- 
rated. : 


GREATER FLEET 
ALLOWANCE ASKED 


President Submits: Estimate | to. 


House Committee for Fifty 
Million Dollar Increase— 
Corporation’s Debts Explained 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding caused to be sub- 
mitted ‘to the House Appropriations 
Committee yesterday an estimate of 
$100,000,000 for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation as .a substitute for an 
estimate of $50,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923. 

J. Clawson Roop, acting director of 
the budget, in a letter explaining the 
new estimate, said the total would be 
divided into two .funds—the first of 
$50,000,000 for expense of the fleet 
corporation executive purposes, main- 
tenance and operation of vessels, the 
completion of vessels now under con- 
struction and for carrying out the 
provisions of the act of June 5, 1920. 
The second item of $50,000,000 is for 


‘the payment of claims arising from 


the cance'lation of contracts, damage 
charges and miscellaneous 
ments authorized under the provisions 
of the aforesaid act, of which $30,- 
000,000 shall be immediately avail- 
able. 

“The chairman of the Shipping 
Board,” he said, “advises that the total 
claims pending against the United 
States Shipping Board amount to $298,- 
428,845.59, against which‘the board has 
claims applied as offsets to the ac- 
counts and notes recoverable amount- 
ing to $79,268,166.65, leaving a net face 
value of claims against the United 
States Shipping Board of $219,160,678.- 
Of this amount approximately 
$64,000,000 are admiralty claims and 
$62,000,000 are claims presented before 
the Court of Claims—or a total of 
About $116,000,000 for which no appro- 
priation is now asked, as it is intended 
to present these cases to Congress 
only after the courts have handed 
down their decisions and fixed the 
amount of the claims. This leaves 
approximately $100,000,000 of claims 
for adjudication by the Shipping Board 
and 1t is for the purpose of negotiatifig 
settlement of those claims that the 
board requested the appropriation of 


$30,000,000 to. be immediately avail- 
able.” | ’ 


7 


th went on to insist that’ 


advocated by Arthur, 


‘| Siin Féin case before the Allies, al- 


‘Parliament is not out of the question, 


adjust-’ 


NEW FACTORS ARISE 
IN BRITISH POLITICS 


While Viscount Grey Is Reenter- 
ing the Political Arena, Ex- 
treme Conservatives Try to 


Postpone Holding of Election 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon is about to 
take up the cudgels in the political 


arena. The announcement that the 
former Foreign Secretary will speak 
at the demonstration of the Independ- 
ent Liberal Party at Caxton Hall on 
January 23 is not only one of the 
most interesting developments in the 
politica] situation since the possibility 
of a general election became clear, 
but evidence that at least: one party 
is taking that possibility seriously. 

In quarters where the Prime Minis- 
ter’s plans ‘are known,’ there is no 
wavering in the opinion that Mr. Lloyd 
George favors a February election. 
The Prime Minister is expected in 
London on Friday, and before then 
nothing definite can be stated as to 
his plans, but the wheels of the 
Coalition Liberal machine have not 
ceased to revolve merrily since the 
first mention of a general election -was 
made, and organizers of the instru- 
ment, that Mr. Lloyd George has been 
forging to his hand in readiness for an 
appeal to the country, are not taking 
changes on being caught unprepared. 

Sir George Younger’s public state- 
ments of-last week opposing an early 
election have been characterized by 
the Premier’s friends as an attempt to 
dictate to the whole country from 
the narrow platform of a party to 
secure a party objective. They con- 
sider the time has come when the 
steed must throw its rider, and Mr. 
Lloyd George cease to be controlled 
by the mass of Conservative members, 
many of whom are considered to have 
won their seats largely through the 
Liberal votes given on the coupon 
system. ‘ 


Dissolution of Parliament 


No more entertaining and unique 
occurrence has been seen in political 
life for a long time than the spectacle 
of a private Conservative member, 
about to retire from active politics, 
attempting to force the Prime Minister 
of a constitutionally governed country 
to postpone the election which the 
latter considers to be due. 

The right of recommending a disso- 
lution of Parliament to His Majesty is 
vested in the Prime Minister alone by 
constitutional usage in Great Britain, 
and not even the Cabinet ‘can deprive 
the head of the government of his 
right to decide when the moment is 


ripe for a dissolution. 

Therefore Sir George Younger’s 
counterblast to the Liberal whip’s dis- 
closure of election possibilities has, 
in the view of the Coalition Liberals, 
made it all the more difficult for Mr. 
Lloyd George to postpone a general 
election, even supposing that the pro- 
ceedings at Cannes convinced the Pre- 
mier it would be wiser to wait. 

To what extent the views of Sir 
George are shared by Austen Cham- 
berlain, Lord Derby and other Con- 
servatives is not known. Lord Derby 
visited Downing Street yesterday, and 
conferred with one of the Premier’s 
secretaries,. Andrew Bonar Law, for- 
mer Conservative leader in the House 
of Commons and in the country, is 
with Mr. Lloyd George at Cannes. The 
early return of Mr. Bonar Law to 


and his views of an election are not 
known. 

What Sir George has doné is to 
state in uncompromising fashion the 
extreme views of his party, and, if 
his views were shared in that form 
by other more responsible Conserva- 
tives, a split between the two wings 
of the Coalition might be possible. 
The leaders of neither wing have as 
yet declared themselves, however, and | 
the country is-in the dark until they 
do. 


House of Lords Reform 


Opponents of a February election 
contend that the government has not 
yet carried through its work at Wash- 
ington and in relation to Ireland by 
necessary legislation, nor ‘has _ it 
evolved a policy which will remedy 
unemployment. 

Those who are cynical on the Con- 
servative capacity for putting the' 
country’s interests before their own, | 
claim that the-real reason for the! 
Unionist opposition for a dissolution | 
is that they wish to force the Prime | 
Minister, by threat of abandoning him, | 
to redeem the pledge to reform the | 
House of Lords, giving it back its; 
power of veto over legislation passed 
by the House of Commons and thereby 
providing a bulwark against the run- 
away tendencies of any Labor govern- 
ment that might, they fear, be placed 
in office. 

If Mr. Lloyd George were not suffi- 
ciently confident in his own power to 
stand alone with his party, if neces- 
sary,and were to be intimidated, by the 
end of another parliamentary session 
it is possible he might be so committed 
to anti-Liberal policies that he would 
never again be able to call himself a 
Liberal and his followers must be 
merged in the majority party. 

That this is not likely to happen, 
and that the prospect of fusion does 
not commend itself to the Coalition 
Liberals is proved by the existence 
ot the political organization § that 
the Premier has built up, and which 
wil] be the foundation oie a National 


Liberal Party. 


WORK OF CONFERENCE WILL TAKE FORM 
IN AT LEAST TEN SEPARATE TREATIES— 
DISTINCT SIBERIAN COMPACT IS LIKELY 


Agreements Are Ready for Most Part, but That Relating 
té China Is Still Being Considered in the Hope That 
an Understanding Will Be Reached With Japan— 
Meeting at Cannes May Affect the French Attitude 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“We have always insisted on the 
limitation of armaments in all the 
fields and would deem it- regrettable 
that the competition which we have 
partially succeeded in excluding from 
naval armament should be transferred 
to the dominion of military and naval 
aviation.”—Charles Schanzer, delegate 
from Italy. 

“It will be the duty then of every 
women’s organizatiog to keep the 
public zeal for war prevention burning 
like a clear and steady flame, and in 
this important work the league should 
take a leading part.”—Mrs. George 
Notman, chairman of the Brooklyn 
branch of the New York City League 
of Women Voters. 

“Japan’s Claim for control of the 
Shantung Railroad is not economic but 
political; this sense of confusion as 
“between economic and political con- 
trol is one of the greatest dangers of 
the after-war adjustment.”—Dr.. Paul 
S. Reinsch, former United States Min- 
ister to China. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With the work of the Washington 
Conference taking definite and final 
shape, it became known yesterday 
that it will require at least 10 sep- 
arate and distinct documents to put 
the agreements into the actual con- 
tractual forms of a treaty. 

That it would take 10 treaties in- 
stead of the three or four looked for 
at the outset, is due, it is explained, 
to the fact that all the agreements 
are not between the same powers, 
while others of them are distinctly 
of a character that makes it desirable 
that other nations, not party to this 
Conference, should at some future 
time bind themselves to their terms. 

In the latter category belong the 
agreements on submarines and’ on 
poison gas. It:was indicated on Mon- 
day that it would be inadvisable to 
make these parts of the naval! agree- 
ments, and that in all probability they 
would take the form of separate trea- 
ties to which are powers could assent 
in the future. It would be difficult 
to get such assent if these agreements 
formed an integral part of the naval 
treaty. 


Treaties Are Tabulated 


It is possihle now to tabulate the 


‘various. treaties which are to come 


out of the Conference. The list of 10 
is given as tentative and is not meant 
to be exclusive; what'is indicated is 
that there will be at least 10. They 
are as follows: 

1. Four-power treaty on the Pa- 
cific islands, to which the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Japan are the parties. 

2. The five-power naval treaty, in 
which the four powers above cited, 
together with Italy, are the contract- 
ing parties. 

A treaty embodying 
between 


the Root 
the 


submarine resolutions 
same five powers. 

4. A treaty by these same powers 
banning the use of poison gas and 
similar poisons in warfare. 
powers with the exception of the 
United States were bound by this 
restriction under the agreements of 
the second Hague Conference. Reiter- 
ation was necessary in the main to 
allow the United States to give formal 
adherence. 

>. Treaty between the same five 
powers obligating them to call a con- 
ference for the regulating of aerial 
warfare on which next to nothing was 
accomplished at Washington. 

6: The treaty regulating the forti- 
fications of islands and bases in the 
Pacific Ocean. The United States, 
Great Britain, Japan and France will 
be the signatories to this treaty, it 


being an outgrowth of the four-power 
| pact, and Italy having no island bases | 
'ning proceeded on the theory that the 
|Chinese question 


United | cally, treaties being regarded as fait 


in the Pacific region. 

7. A treaty embodying the agree- 
ment reached between the 
States and Japan with regard to the 
Island of Yap. 
ers have no concern. 


Separate Siberian Treaty 
8. A trans-Atlantic cable and tele- 


graph treaty of the nine powers par- | 


ticipating in the Conference. 

9. A nine-power treaty carrying 
out the decisions of the Conference | 
with regard to China. 

10. A Siberian treaty; how many of. 
the powers will be party to this treaty | 
is not indicated. Until a few hours |: 


ago the impression had been general jj, the clauses 


that whatever would be done with re- ‘operative as distinct from the Root 
resolutions which are of a general 


nine-power pact dealing with Conti-' 


gard to Siberia would be part of the 


nental Asia. It is indicated, however. 
by a prominent member of one of the 
delegations that Siberia would in all 
probability come under a distinct 
treaty. 

It is not definitely indicated whether 
or not an agreement on Shantung'! 


‘Conference convened. 


All the! 


In this the other pow- ! 
‘each individual treaty. 


‘mands and an ultimatum, 


likely to embody much more han has 
already been decided on by the Far 
Eastern Committee of the Conference. 


Gains Made by China 


A summarization of the items will 
reveal at a glanee what China, ex- 
Clusive of the Shantung matter, is to 
get out of the Conference. The treaty 
will probably: contain seven provisions 
composed of the general resolutions 
for future international action in 
China and clauses making operative 


ithe concessions made by the Confer- 


ence to China’s demands. Here are 
the probable seven headings: 

(a) Root resolutions relating to 
political independence, territorial in- 
tegrity and the “open door” of equal 
opportunity. 

(b) Withdrawal of foreign post 
offices from China on January 1, 1923. 

(c) Appointment of commission to 
study and report on the question of 
extraterritoriality. 

(d) The decision to make the 5 per 
cent custom duties effective, giving 
China an additional 1% per cent; this 
also embodies. the machinery to take 
up further consideration of the Chi- 
nese customs and tariff question and 
machinery that will compel review of 
the tariff question from time to time. 

(e) A section making the resolu- 
tion for the withdrawal of troops 
operative. 

(f) A section on wireless rights 
and monopolies in China, a question 
which has been for several years a 
bone of contention. It ‘is indicated 
that an agreement for the future is 
in sight. 

(zg) Some sort of general declara- 
tion on spheres of interest. 


Spheres of Interest 


The Committee on Far Eastern 
Questions has not yet finished its dis- 
cussion of this difficult question of 
spheres of interest. At the very out- 
set of the discussion all the powers 
agreed to the fundamental that the 
sphere of influence, in the political 
sense, is obsolete and should be re- 
garded as inoperative in the future. 

However, the Chinese delegation has 
made it plain that such a declaration 
is not enough,. inasmuch as it does 
not touch a whole mass of contracts 
of a non-political character entered 
into from time to time between the 
Chinese Government and foreign com- 
mercial bodies which have in many 
cases secured a foothold amounting to 
a sphere of interest in certain well 
defined regions and fields of enter- 
prise. 

Many of these undertakings were 
unknown to the delegations before the 
There is no 
question that China regards many of 
them as extremely burdensome. On 
the other hand, the powers have no 
idea of taking action that would wipe 
out those contractual relations. Mil- 
lions of dollars are invested by virtue 
of them. The most that can be done, 
it is indicated now, is the adoption 
of some general declaration of future 
policy with the possible appointment 
of a commission to investigate the 
“spheres of interest” of which the 
Chinese delegation has complained so 
strongly. The committee has asked 
the delegation to submit a list of 
these agreements, most of them com- 
mercial in character, but to do any- 
thing with them would require 
examination in detail and there is no 
time for this. 


Treaties to Remain 

If the list that China submits in- 
cludes treaties formally entered into 
with other powers there is no likeli- 
hood whatevér of the Conference doing 
anything toward their modification. 
The Conference has from the begin- 


be considered topi- 


accompli, expressing the sovereignty 
of China and the powers concerned in 


Notwithstanding the protest of the 
United States at the time Japan se- 
cured the 1915 treaty under duress, 
after the presentation of the 21 de- 
there is 
; nothing further from the present in- 
tention of Conference leaders than to 
‘take up or modify the 1915 treaty. In 
fact whatever treaty modification 
'China secures is involved in the con- 
cessions made in the new treaty, thit 
making the decisions 


character and do not involve any 
modification whatever of treaties exist- 
ing now. 


Open Door in Siberia 

Nothing whatever has been done so 
far with regard to Siberia: as a matter 
‘on the agenda, the American deleza- 


would require a treaty between Japan ‘tion is determined that it should be 


and China; if an agreement is reached 
and a treaty is necessary one more 
would be added to the 10 treaties that 
are now in sight. 

In connection with the outlining of 
the different documents that are in 
ocurse of drafting it became known 
that the American legal advisers are 
now working on the form which the 
Chinese treaty will take. It can be 
stated now that this treaty is not 


taken up. Whether, however, this will 
mean an airing of the present political 
and economic condition of Siberia, in- 
cluding Japan's interests and the 
clash of rival governments at Vladi- 
vostok and Chita is another matter. 
The utmost that is expected now is 
some general formula committing the 
powers to the observance of the “open 
door” and possibly some declaration 
op the integrity of the regidn as a sort 
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lease of its astlikadine. A tew dni ago | in the- hope that the niggardly bar- resull that since that time the best| it would seem as “it mankind in its AUSTRALIANS VOTE workers industry branch, is being 
it was thought that it was preparing | gaining for commercial advantages! energy of China has been diverted| one great organic entirety were fac- seen in New South Wales where the 


: to wind up its business and that a ple-| which have characterized the progress | from building up a stable government/ ing possible extinction or near extinc- Labor Government is supporting the 
nary session held late this week wou'd!of the Shantung conversations will|to the problem of bringing to an end/tion and in the meanwhile were FOR ONE BIG UNION demand made. by the union on the 
-| practically mark its termination. be replaced. by a joint agreement be- conditions odious to her. If the Con-| discussing the question whether this, , state railway commissioners for a 
There are several reasons for the tween China and Japan which will| ference provides satisfactory relief to| that, or the other means of bringing ‘ 9 five-day week in connection with men 
change of plans and prospects and; ™ake possible and certa‘n close friend-| China .from troublesome international | the destruction about should or should Conf fA li Work engaged on railway construction and 
they are important enough to have| Ship betwe@n them,” declares Dr, John/ relations she can be expected to make| not be tolerated. onference oO ustralian WOrk-! guplication works. It illustrates, how- 
warranted Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee, | C@lvin Ferguson, adviser to the, Peking | good in the task of setting her own! “Written in blazing letters, as ers Union Shows Its Antag- ever, the tendency toward moderation 
first in postponing their sailing date Government. house in order. One has only to con-/| though in the firmament over-atching : ; in the Australian Workers Union that 
|from January 14 to 17, and later to In accepting the invitation to par-| sider thé genius of the Chinese people| the world, is the later form of Gen- onism to Compromise: Methods |the railway men concerned decided 
ph set it tentatively ‘for the last/| ticipate in the Conference, China real-/| for self-government as exhibited in the| eral Grant’s word, ‘Let us have peace.’ b Ov helmi Maiori that they would not strike in order 
week in January. None of the dele-|i2¢d that the Conference would afford | continuity of her existence as a nation; The new form reads, ‘Let us have y erwheiming ajority |. enforce their demands but would 
‘| gates now expect to finish, at the| er the first opportunity in an jnter-|longer than that of any other in his-| whatever makes for peace. Let us take the constitutional way of ap- 
earliest, for 10 days or q fortnight.|"4tional gathering of stating -her| tory to look forward with confidence| suppress whatever makes for war. Let| ,, . Sota spondent of The Christian | Proaching the state industrial arbitra- 
The chairman is authority for the grievances. It might have been ex-/to the establishment by China for her-| us utterly and completely suppress sites ee saaeiie pels tage | tions court. 
statement that no one at the present fchatha tx wiv ype = “ aan self of a stable and independent gov- emer makes warfare a devil's MELBOURNE, Victoria—The deci-| The problem before the more solid 
moment can tel | n giving’ publicity to the ernment. \ carnival.’ This means that poison : leaders of the Labor movement in 
| ence will Saves Sod 2 pal ygbenceapil list of injuries, political, administra-; “The present internal troubles and| gases and submarines must be put sion of the conference in Metbourne | custratia, as well as of the Australian 
1 Full Ps of Shan- upon the faeility with which the work | “V° #04 financial, toswhich she has/|dissensiéns are but indications of the| out of use and out of reach before|Of the members of the Australian) Workers’ Union, is to steer a middle 
M A . | still undone can be put through. The been subjected, but instead- of assum- growth of a new national spirit which| men can attain the level of a truly} Workers Union, the .largest indus-' course and prevent the party or the 
way's anagemen ‘assertion is made that it is oing very ing such a dramatic attitude she has is replacing sectionalism in the same civilized life. ee trial body in Australia, has special | union being split into factions. It re- 
ne Bee ong pon “Stties’ | well, but that there is still a great |PTesemted her case in a modest and/ way that it did in Japan at the time , ae oe WN | mains to be seen whether the decision 
News Office | 4 moderate manner. ‘She has not put - : interest by reason of the recent at-, 
‘Engla d (Tuesda The| deal of detail to be attended to and‘! ; of the Restoration. .China as a nation; NE. W ZEALAND AND ‘of the Melbourne’ conference will 
so my 3: oa eh 4 that home governments will have to forward the demand that all rights |is one and indivisible. She can never . tempt of the Melbourne Trades Hall) yasten the One Big Union organiza- 
i ich | be Consulted on certain points and pyivileges illegitimately wrested|be divided into a north and south. ARMS CONF ERENCE | committee.to steer a middle course tion or whether it is merely an affirma- 
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to retain control of the} 4t the Cabinet meeting yesterday and | tute a program for the resumption by ? 7 were ful New Zealanders are keenly inter-/ sidered as representing semi-conserv- 
“tn the Shantung ‘Peninsula the delegates to the Conference are| qning of political, administrative and : . ested in the Washington Conference.| ative Labor in Victoria, recently RELIEF BILL F AVORED 
tte ast another 15 years. considering pore what sec done * financial autonomy; in other words, of Senator Urges ‘Caution Their isolated and immensely valuable | drafted proposals on the lines of 
shag it is pointed ont, that | Cannes i what shan 7 on sea ali complete sovereignty. . _ {country is bound up with the future|Tepresentation by industries rather | Specially.for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ a for a Japanese traffic; Genoa. The Administration is in an F Hiram W. Johnson of California} o¢ ; | ..,; than by occupations, as at present.| BOSTON, Massachusetts—Reorgan- 
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an ‘@ concession in the mat-| 0 urope, .including Germany and/upon the friendly cooperation of the; “SAN _ , a | landers: canent be indifferent to the! the workers, which has given its indorsement to 
‘appointment of a Japanese| Russia, are to participate, the United | American delegation. This has not | Hiram W. Johnson (R.), Senator from) oon. between. Australis. with tts| By voting in the proportion of seven | tne vatent rei 1 siti te 
B manson but on the subject | States cannot be left out, yet as things | been due to a spirit of partiality, but California, has just issued a _ state- vis ‘die demees: ana the teeming | to one for the One Big Union scheme P elief bill now pending 
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; ‘there can be no sharing of authority yesterday, — could be] policy of America toward China agrees | doubts Ne Sout abo ceggueitboe 08 four- Hope, tempered with caution, has|ence of the Australian Workers Union this measure would “afford immense 
pg done if there was an American repre-/} with her own aspirations for inde-;| POwer Facilc treaty, which has come |, , ; has, however, not only reaffirmed a;Yrelief to manufacturers all over the 
kewis on the matter of supplying | sentative at a European conference | pendence and sovereignty more. fully out of the Conference at Washington. pastes Ht lien de agro morn past decision, but has hen unmis-|coyntry who have found it increas- 
-eapit 1 necessary to recompense| now,~since no on would have the/than that of any other nation. Of all “Article II,” Senator Johnson says, ’ takel ’ : d # & : 
is lan kingdom for her interest | authority to pledge the United States|the great nations. the United. States “undertakes to maintain Japan's sees os ni: on ay ne moa nd tat Sar main oe th ssgye Menger dagresancnitap iio os 
oh e matters, it is contended | to the support of any plan that might | stands alone in the strict observance | Tights in Japan against any and all a Wellington. Post, a. cy <i — including that of the} or data from the bureau as at pres- 
“7 2a is to manage her own| be agreed upon. It has been proposed | ofa ‘non-aggressive policy toward| @gsression. Guarantees in the pact paper that de deveseh ie che Suisuetal Until SP RRR PE OES NS ent organized. 
rs, the sum of 58,000,000 gold|that if Congress finally acts on the|China. For this reason China has be-| Strengthen Japan’s position in the Far : pip ; taken. ue Ceqhevably inedisient: canes 
‘s, tl go connection and preaches vigorously the | Workers Union, which has a huge|of the patent department is a matter 
ks ist be supplied by Chinese| legislation so earnestly asked for by/|lieved that it is possible to cooperate | East. The important question is,” he} , P P oo ee 
Co pp y ; é &e duty of an adequate nayal contribution,; membership all over the Common-| of serious consequence to the manu- 
As a matter of fact, the Chi-| the President, ny a govern-| with American plans more easily than | Says, “shall the United States, either says that to have brought the world; wealth, was bitterly opposed to tue} fact J 
‘ers Association has already| ment official or Officials to take up| with those of any other nation. ‘China| jointly with Great Britain and France, note y eags acturers OF Massachueciie ene: New 
panke 8 from a condition of despair to that of | advocates of One Big Union, partly on England,” says a letter of the exécu- 
the required amount,|the matter of foreign loans and their/has hoped and believed that America| Or separately, guarantee or under- he: ; . 
rantes .. > hope is a wonderful achievement for | the ground of its own ambition to bejtiye committee of the chamber to 
mn car be paid cash down or in| refunding, Mr. Hoover, who, it is -be-| would not allow herself to make any | Write Japan? the Washington Conference. the all-controlling body, partly be- b C h 
3 nts over 12 years, as pro-|lieved, would be a member of the;change or compromise in her tradi-| “There was universel approval of| “we can only hope that the Ameri-j| cause it has a large nahi of intelli- ee m = mae pene: ii = 
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Far East. The Chinese| crossed. As has been said before in fensive, and we can readily see how 
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as Burke ang Morley: ‘they 
as ‘and . benefactors, not 


. Burke writes a letter or 


Ip ints a discourse and when you have 


| read it, you ‘have learned something, 
j you have been given a model and a 


} new treasure, and all this because the 


; 
iy 


‘| workman. that wrought for you was 
‘an honest one and stinted nothing; he 
Viook it for granted that you were of 
NN mettle with himself and he 
jeemed. you worthy of the best. The 


-|same with Lord pe he always 


‘| gives. you matter and style, thought 
‘}and deduction, points your intelligence, 


-}and before you have gone far with him 


% 


<=. 
a Good Werkancn 
t Jong ago, I read an article in 
ropolitan newspaper about Mr. 
ir a * the subject having been 
; Up by the Conference at 
= 1. From it I learned that 
— gentleman played 
and the piano, wag 
eg } , had ‘a place in Scotland, 
! ent and admirer of Sebas- 
oe ond bad been ‘a very affec- 
on. But of the books that 
¥ had written, not a word. 
ge that I read this 
n 1 turned -to Lord 
lg | mand Burke” and hence 
ut ¢ ‘any desire or intention to 
the atleman that wrote’ 
want lit cringe about une 
id Cannot reflect n 
‘2 ‘Lord Morley re- 


7 he pubic ig entitled to 
~ na vuherp ae that ‘pub- 


ude had bet- 
t thought? and cal- 
thing 


you find yourself moving in the at- 


mosphere of an opulent reading and a 
severe and careful thinking. 

‘No matter what the champions of 
the easy second rate may say and they 
Say it, for literature and politics are 
‘closely connected in this teeming 
epoch of millions, no matter what 
false arguments are used, it is the 


| Burkes and the Morleys that ‘must 


shape our reading, whether in books 
Or newspapers, and make its stand- 
ards. “Everybody” will never admit 
their inferiority and nobody has the 
right to say that they are inferior, so 
that there is one way only to work 
and that is, well, for there is nothing 


‘more splendid than splendor. 
wa te B. 


WHITLOCK, RETIRING 
AMBASSADOR 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
If one were to analyze the careers of 


the various literati whom Mr. Wilson) 


chose early in his first administration 
to represent the United States in. the 
courts of Europe;’one would probably 
find in almost every case a record of 


joutstanding accomplishment in the 


face of tremendous difficulties. Thomas 
Nelson Page at Rome, Walter H. Page 
at London and Brand Whitlock at 
Brussels each added a page of the 
highest credit to the annals of Ameri- 


can diplomacy. 

‘ Of the three mentioned, Mr. Whit- 
lock enjoyed undoubtedly the most 
spectacular record and probably gained 
the widest renown. His name-‘in ‘the 
early days of the invasion of Belgium 
became an international household 
word. By his own efforts and his un- 
daunted battle with the most discour- 
aging circumstances, he raised a minor 
; Huropean post to the first rank of 
jimportance. For these reasons it seems 
odd that the nomination of Undersec- 
retary of State Fletcher to succeed Mr. 
Whitlock at Brussels has attracted 
y | little editorial comment since the an- 
rT! nourcement of the nomination was 
made. oe 

It is very probable that had Mr. Wil-: 
son any suspicion of an invasion of 
Belgi and a devastating war, he 

yould have chosen for the post at 
Brussels - some other than the quiet 
“‘literateur”’ and former reform mayor 
of the city of Toledo, Ohio,, Brussels, 


; ed -prior to 1914, was not one of our im- 
q| portant iplomatic posts. The Belgian 


° decidedly a 


TN icepeaities of 
# wore pret man-made 


them there was 


far igher, nobler and 


fine srorks of men 

8 great intellectual 
nowledge of men and 
the: ‘be wise,,if he be 
"aot on establishing a 
he Will give over 

y tl phere and ea an 
ic reactionary. 
lf t cal oF al contradicted 
Burke could 


have a breath of 


evel er wrong. , They 
vend -outra- 


court was one of the quietest and most 
éitjoyable in Europe. For the socially 
ambitious Minister it provided delight-. 
ful society and easy access to that of 
the other capitals of Europe. It was 
“rich man’s post” and it 
had been held easily and honorably by 
a fong line of cultivated American 
hosts. . 

But in his choice of Mr. Whitlock, 
President Wilson, as in many other 


9 | administrative acts, went far ane’ 


from precedent, Mr. Whitlock was 
loyal Democrat and an important pag 
ber of the party’s council in one of 
the natign’s politically most important 
states. Mr. Wilson ignored the ques- 
tion, of mere income, happily, and 
sent to Brussels one of the finest types 
of Americans that he knew—a gentle- 
man, a scholar and a student capable 
of making a distinguished place for 
himself in a brilliant capital and of 
discharging his duties as Minister with 
care and precision. 

Mr. Whitlock himself has said that 
when he accepted the appointment to 


| Brussels he did so with the hope of] 


spending his term in adequately rep- 
resenting his country and in making 
a quiet and thorough study of Euro- 
pean history and languages. But he 
was to play a different rdje. 

In his own complete record of “Bel- 
gium 1914-1918” he has given in most 
conscientious detail the complete story 
of his experience from the outbreak 
of the war until the armistice. It is 
and will remain one of the most val- 
uable journals of the war. 

Yet there is another story of Mr. 
Whitlock’s service which he could not 
tell himself. In the published letters 
of Walter H. Page there is the fol- 
lowing paragraph contained in a letter 


‘ito Col. E. M. House written in the 


ips of social 
ved ‘govern- 
¢ Leeee work- 
f moral and 
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‘| first turbulent days at London. Here 
Mr, Page is describing the magnificent. 
manner in which various Americans 
rallied tothe aid of the thousands of 
their countrymen who found them- 
selves stranded in the English capital. 
“These,” he says, referring to the vol- 
unteer helpers, “are the saving class 
of people to whom life becomes a 
bore unless they can help somebody. 
There’s just such a fellow in Brussels 
—you may have heard of him, for his 
name is Whitlock. Stories of his, 
showing himself a man come out of 
that closed-up city every week. Toa 
really big man, it doesn’t matter 
whether his post is a little post, but, 
if I were President, I'd give Whitlock 
a big post.” However, the big post 
was there and in Whitlock’s hands it 
became a bigger post with ome? pass- 
ing day. 

There was a certain army officer 
who -was ‘dispatched to Brussels sev- 
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delightful diplomatist @ man ot deep | - 
culture speaking French of such bril- 
liance and polish as to put to shame 
his own French, learned. from the 
cradle. 

This same young man learned a 
great deal about the Minister. To- 
gether they walked the Avenue Louise 
of a morning and talked of books and 
writers and people. A mutual en- 
thusiasm for “The Shropshire Lad” 
brought them into close~and happy 
touch. He.later remarked his sur- 
prise that ‘so quiet and retiring and 
studious a personality could have ac- 
complished with such force of action 


which are the record of Mr. Whitlock’s 
war service in Belgium. 

Mr. -Whitlock retires from office 
with all the honor that Belgium can 
pay to him. He is the close friend 
and confidant of the King and Queen. 
He has received the highest honors of 
“the nation. e gained through tact 
and determin&tion the respect and ad- 
miration of the invading Germans. Yet, 
probably he will retain, as one of the 
happiest memories of his service, the 
adoring respect and almost veneration 
in which he is held by the mass of 
Belgians whose homes he tried to-pro- 
tect while they were in éxile and 
those whose lives he tried to support 
and save during the three years that 
he spent in the beleaguered capital. 


appointment to Brussels was by no 
means national. He was known as the 
author of a number of pleasant but 
by no means notable novels and as 
having ruled the city of Toledo, Ohio, 
during two exciting and noteworthy 
terms, 

Like so many prominent Americans, 
the prelude to his career was spent 
in a newspaper office. His education 
was gained in the public schools and 
his first work was as a reporter on a 
ToledO newspaper during the years of 
1887-90. Three more years were 
spent in newspaper work in Chicago, 
where he was a political correspon- 
dent on the staff of the Chicago 
Herald. He then applied himself to 


the study of law and entered the office 
of John M. Palmer in Springfield, 
Ohio. He was admitted to the bar in 
1897 and took up his practice in Toledo 
in that year.’°- 

In 1905 Mr. Whitlock stepped defi- 
nitely out of private life and into the 
political ring in & sensational mayor- 
alty campaign in’ Toledo which at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. 
four other candidates already in the 
ring, Mr. Whitlock headed an inde- 
pendent ticket, pledged to. certain 
highly necessary reforms. In the fight 
that followed the old-line Toledo poli- 
ticians left no stone unturned to de- 
feat the independent candidate. Mr. 


town record and the pledges of his 
supporters, and there followed four 
years of practical reform government 
that added a remarkable page to the 
annals of American municipal gov- 
ernment. When the two years were 
completed, Mr. Whitloek again ran 
for office under conditions practically 
similar to hig first campaign. .,.He was 
}again elected, as he-was in-1909 and 
‘1911. He declined -renomination in 
1913 and on December 2 of that year 
he was appointed Minister to Bel- 
gium by President Wilson. 

No summary of Mr. Whitlock’s 
career would be complete without 
some mention of Mrs. Whitlock. She 
was Miss Ella Brainerd of Springfield, 
Illinois,. and they were married in 
Springfield on June 8, 1895. Mrs. 
Whitlock is . distinctly one of Mr. 
Whitlock’s most excellent reasons for 
success, Her position as chatelaine of 
the American Legation and Ministry 
at Brussels has been a difficult one 
but one which. she has filled with 
much. grace and the charm of a de- 


ready wit and an unbounded amount 
of ‘common sense, she was able 
throughout the'trying days of the Ger- 


assistance to the Minister as well as 
doing much in the interests of Ameri- 
cans in Belgium. 

It was on the direct plea of King 
Albert, during his visit to this coun- 
try, that the legation at’ Brussels was 
raised to an embassy and it was with 
much satisfaction that the King dur- 
ing his brief stay in this country was 
able to receive Mr. Whitlock as the 
first Ambassador of the United States 
| to the Belgtans. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sdle judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


Help the Slate 


To the Editor.of The Christian Science 

Monitor: 

The Mayor has appointed a com- 
mittee—without pay we hasten to 
observe—whose object is to procure 
cooperation with ‘the Public Works 
Department in making icy and slippery 
streets safe for horses. Boston does 
its best in this direction, but it has 
an immense aréa to cover, and cannot 
cover it all in one hour ar one day. 
We are authorized to assure private 
| citizens that for this purpose: they} 
may lawfully place sand or clean 
ashes, that is, ashes unmixed with 
garbage, on the street in front of their 
p es; and we beg that they’ will 
do so. We appeal especially to own- 
ers or, . gecupants of large buildings, 
such as banks, churches, stores, hotels, 
public halls, office buildings, factories 
and warehouses; but we appeal also 
to the individual householder. If 
there is a bad spot in front of your 
eeeierot ° BS permet be rm eh or 
carry out a hod, 
ous. Pa We employ one — in- 
Spector, and should be glad to receive 
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and character the courageous acts} 


Mr. Whitlock’s career prior to his’ 


With | 


jing a small rent is due: 


lightful .personality. Possessed of a 


man occupation to be of the greatest. 


Our. office is at} 


ODD SURVIVALS | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
It is not easy to abolish things. in 
England; and those people who wish 
to sweep the old away and to replace 
with the new are not so many as the, 
casual observer might suppose. That 
is why England is*to interesting a 
country for the tourist. : Side by side 
with modern developments survive 
things and customs of an immemorial 
age; so old that an ancient legal 
phrase has it, “the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” 

Why and when certain ancient sur- 
viving customs originated is a prob- 
lem. None can, for example, give a 
certain date of origin, or the reason, 
for a curious observance that takes 
place annually beside the road on 
Dunsmore Heath, near Dunchurch in 
Warwickshire, at the eccentric hour of 
daybreak on November 11. At that 
time there assembles a party at the 
mound called “Knightlow .Cross”; a 
gathering consisting of the Steward 
of the Manor of Knightlow and -the 
tenants of that property, for many 
years past belonging to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Into the hollow of a stone 
on, this mound, which was once the 
base of.a wayside cross, the tenants 
of lands in some twenty-eight wayside 
villages: pay sums ranging from one 
penny to two shillings and three- 
pence halfpenny each. The forfeit for 
nonpayment is either one pound for 


The adjacent village 


nose and ears.” 
The steward only 


of Ryton is exempt. 
checks these payments. This tribute 
is called “wroth money,” and is sup- 
posed to be payment for the privilege 
of grazing cattle and swine in. the 
forests which once overspread this 
region. No one has ever been known 
to omit this payment, so the question 
of whether the penalty could or could 
not be legally enforced has not been’ 
put to the proof, The tenants after 
this ceremony are‘ entertained. to 
breakfast at a local hotel, at the ex- 


annual occasion a charge, rather than 
a source of revenue; for the sum-total 
of these tributes is only nine shillings 
and three-pence halfpenny. 

Few but the more interested people 
of the locality ever see this observ- 
ance; ait fewer are those that take 

1 ee old “King’s Rent Hole” 
‘ar Llanbister, in North 


and in too awkward a time of the year | 
for strangers to witness. From re- 
mote times, on a bleak hillside, a com- 
pany of the resident householders in 
the King’s manor of Melenydd have 
assembled on each recurring Hilary 


Whitlock went in to victory on his |Monday, January or February, to elect 


a “Collector of the King’s Rent” for 
the next 12 months. From every hold- 
the total 
amounting to £19 18s. 7d. A hole is 
cut, with an approach trench. The 
hole itself is oval, about 80 inches 
diameter and from 20 to 60 inches 
deep. The trench is 9 feet long, 2 
feet wide, and 1 foot deep. At the 
approach _ of noon that resident who 
proposes .ta become Collector for the 
year walks. into the hole by way of 
this trench; reciting the ancient for- 

mula, “I have, come here to take His 
Majesty the King’s rent for one year, 
the year —+— at —— on a} married. 
couples, half;price on single occupiers 
and widows, and on all bitacks, the 
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A bidder in the hole 


occupier living inside the manor; and 
full price on all occupiers residing 
outside the manor.” He then stands 
bareheaded in the hole. If another 
candidate is prepared to collect this 
poll tax at a lower rate, he follows 
in the like way. All bidding ceases at 
the hour of noon. The elected Col- 
lector is then required to find four 
sureties among residents within the 
manor. These, with another as “King’s 
Witness,” stand together in the “Rent 
Hole,” and the four sureties, clasping 
each other by the wrist, agree to go 
bail that the amount of £19 18s. 7d. 
shall duly be paid by the Collector to 
the Official Receiver of Crown Rents. 
The “King’s Witness” then places his 
right hand on the top of the other 
right hands, and his left hand beneath, 
and the ceremony is complete. 

The survivals that most tourists 
happen upon are‘ chiefly concerned 
with old-world appearancés. Still as 
in the times of the early Britons, the 
Welsh use coracles on their rivers, 
just as. described by ‘Julius Cesar. 
These are oddly shaped boats, made 
of wickerwork or strips of wood, 
covered with hide; but now more gen- 
erally with tarred canvas, They are 
built to carry one person only, who 
sits midway, and, using but one paddle, 
yet manages to steer a sure and cer-| 
tain course. 

Old municipal corporations are oc- 
casionally. to be found keeping up 
antique customs. To this time the 


Wakeman at the cathedral. city of 


Ripon, in Yorkshire, évery night 


ca secioet. acm omiehaek bo ose 


each penny, or “a white bull with pink |- 


pense of the Duke, who thus finds this |. 


Town Watch. Historiéally, the “Wake- | 
man” is ‘the chief magistrate of Ripon, 
but in the reign of.James the First, 
when Ripon first became incorporated, 

he was styled “Mayor,” and the title 
“Wakeman” was transferred to the 
hornblower. The horn is displayed in 
the old arms of Ripon, together with 
the motto “Except the Lord watcheth 
the city, the Wakeman waketh in 
vain.” 

The Exeter sword bearer still 
officially precedes the Mayor and 
corporation on state occasions, but 
his ancient hat is now preserved in 
the museum of the Guildhall; much 
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The Wakeman of Ripon 


to the satisfaction of that official, who 
now wears a lighter article, modeled 
on the style of hat worn by the 
yeomen of the guard and the Tower 
of London warders. The old hat 
weighs seven pounds and is decorated 
with fleurs-de-lys. Old it is, dating 
from the time of James I, but it is 
a novelty compared with the original, 
which was a cap of maintenance, 
given, together with a sword of honor, 
by Henry VII, in recognition of the 
city’s loyaity and its stand against 
the rebels of Perkin Warkeck rising, 
in 1497. : 

The sword itself is a massive affair, 
with elaborately decorated sheath. A 
crown was added to it in the reign 
of James I and a guinea of that 
period was let into the pommel. 


REFLECTIONS IN A. 
TOY SHOP 


Specially for The Christian Science Moénftor 

No extreme radieal, if newspaper 
precedent is to be followed, should 
spend his spare time in work less 


} inimical to the best interests of or- 


ganized society than sewing, knitting, 
constructing or, however it is done, 
manufacturing bombs in the secret 


‘spaces of some secluded East Side 


cellar. But your radical, supposedly 
dissatisfied with everything else, prob- 
ably could not rest content with any 
conception of his habits which would 
consign him, on his holiday after- 
noons, to the rut of things expected of 
him, even for the sake of putting a 
few. more bombs on the market. That 
may account for my coming across, in 
the toy shop, two communistic chief- 
tains who had just concluded a con- 
vention of their clans. This conven- 
tion had closed with the familiar 
exclamations of words, such as soviet, 
Bolshevist, revolutionary, and with ad- 
monition as to the necessity of trans- 
acting the mighty work of reorganiz- 
ing the Government of the United 
States. This work, indeed, lay just 
ahead. And yet.here, the next day, 
were a pair of the mightiest workers 
actually loafing away the afternoon 
handling dolls, to make sure that the 
waxen eyes would close in properly 
peaceful -sleep,. before purchasing 
them. for the children back home. You 
never can depend upon your radical to 
do the expected. He is likely to have 
children and .to care for them just 
as you care for yours. 

Swinging down an aisle of the same 
shop, his ministerial black hat low 
over his -eyes, his hands clasped be- 
hind his. long-tailed coat, I also saw 
the wonderful French organist who 
had just finished his final concert on 
that store’s mighty new organ. I call 
him wonderful, well knowing the fre- 
quent sophomoric misuse of that won- 
derful word. For three hours the arms 
and fingers, legs and feet of this man 
had traveled. with accurate facility 
over the wide ranges of four manuals, 
countless stops and a_ bewildering 
alignment of pedals. For three hours 
he had thus reflected the ocean of 
ha ous sound which surged within 
his ught, and the waves of it had 
flowed softly over hundreds of people, 
washing away the little discords of 
the day’s. duties, 
cel Dupré, by his every number on the 
Wanamaker -organ, deserved the won- 
der his genius inspired. And yet here 
he was, smiling his way among the 
toys, like any common Communist, or 
much more common. néwspaper man! 

I know Dupré is wonderful, too, be- 
cause I watched his feet. I learned 
enough organ once to worry through 
two Sunday services on three manu- 
als of keys, eight rows of stops and 
ahoumthee too. many. potpis. The of- 


I submit that Mar-/| 


- 


was especially obstreperous. I fol-/ 
lowed. studiously the fingering, or/ 
footing, marked on the music for the 
pedaling, but there came an uncom- 
fortable time when my left foot, hav- 
ing correctly caressed an upper G, 
made clumsy way for my pursuing 
right, in search of an upper B, by jam- 
ming back into my right shin with 
Such force that the same right, at- 
tempting to leap over the left and so 
take its B objective unaware, shot the 
right knee against the wooden, hard 
wooden, foundation of the lower man- 
ual. The right promptly recoiled with 
force sufficient to drive the left 
almost flat, sidewise, against a mess of 
notes that were neither solemn, sweet, 
nor thoughtful. I never played the 
organ-again. .And yet Dupré’s feet 
were like slipper shuttles gliding 
gayly and with great assurance among 
the intricate details of a beautiful 
pattern. He was, as I have said, 
wonderful. 

It had not occurred to me before that 
there might be any significance in the 
fact that it was my left foot that made 
things so inharmonious for me‘that I 
thought'I had to stop even trying to 
play the organ. In politics, some one 
may say, the Left may by unexpected 
onslaught drive the Right to seek the 
desired end by methods destructive of 
harmony. But all this means less to 
me now than it would have meant 
before I saw my Communist friends 
buying toys. 
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Peking” s New Seciiiad 


An interesting venture in the news- | 
paper world is the publication in 
Peking by Chinese editors of an Eng- 
lish-language daily solely for student 
Girculation. When the paper had been 
issued for only one week its paid circu- 
lation already exceeded 1300, a tre- 
mendous figure for Peking and one that 
compares well with that of any other 
paper published in English anywhere 
in the Orient: It is the best possible 
medium for reaching the students of 
China and its publication in English, 


which the editor declares “is fast be- 


pression,” is particularly indicative 
of the Gnenes of foreign and espe- 
cially American civilization on the 
coming leaders of China. 

‘ The students of this country, who 
are largely concentrated in Peking, 
are becoming more and more of a 
factor in Chinese affairs and largely 
determine the direction of the Repub- 
lic’s future development. This new 
paper called the Peking Express, is 
adapted to their use and its aim is to 
promote the reading and understand-* 
ing of English of which, again to 
quote the opening editorial, “Good 
knowledge is necessary to the student 
if he is to. penetrate the mys- 
teries of western science.” It is en- 
tirely independent and very progres- 
sive in tone and has so far proved to 
be very popular among the student 
class, sO popular that although every 
student is not a subscriber, it can 
safely be said that every Chinese 
student in Peking sees and reads the 
Express. 

Its : special appeal to students of 
English.and :the;reason: for its wide 
circulation in a» field, untouched by 
any other English- -language paper, are 
found in two facts. The first is the 
reasonableness of its subscription 
rates and the second is that it is writ- 


coming the universal means -| 
of ex .thorn” disappeared from the houses, 


‘and about 5000 oil lamps were 


- LIGHTS 0” LONDON 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
London Las traveled a long way 


from the time when the houses w° ; 


lit up or all dark nights—on every 
night between the second night after 
full moon and the seventh night after 
each new moor—by means of candles. 
Candles? Yes! Every householder 
was required to hang out a candle, in 
a “lanthorn,” and to keep it burning 
sien 6 o'clock till 11 each evening, 
and if he failed in his duty he was 
subject to the penalty of 1s. After 1l 
o’clock London was in darkness. 


London is light now, but not light 
enough, mainly because it suffers 
from a diversity of illuminants. Ata 
recent congress an expert pointed out 
that there were seven methods of 
lighting the main thoroughfares from 
Whitechapel to Bayswater, and that 
sometimes - several methods were 
found in one street. Another critic 
complained of Oxford Street, which to 
the eyes of the average Londoner, is 
the perfection of night turned into 
day. Not so, said the critic. “Oxford 
Street, with its powerful arc lamps on 
tall poles, down the center of the 
road, is an illustration of spectacular 
lighting. There is mere glare and no 
illumination in the 1eal sense. It is 
all right when. you get accustomed to 
it, but it is a danger to drivers who 
have to pass through it into one or 


| other of the adjoining squares, which 


are adequately lighted by small units.’ 
Yet London has progressed. « The 
candle system, which operated only 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, gave 
way.to a contract system, by which the 
contractors paid £600 a year to the 
city for the privilege of collecting 6s. 
a year from every householder who 
did not choose to put up his own 
“lanthorn.” The system was a lax 
one, and it is computed that on 247 
nights a year London was lightless. 
It was in 1736 that the horn “lan- 


in- 
stalled, but these gave only a feeble 
flicker, and the “link-boy” was still 
necessary to lead the way through the 
murky darkness. One may still see, 
outside Gwydir House, the extin- 
guisher into which he thrust his flam- 
ing torch. The introduction of gas 
worked a wonderful revolution. After 
gas, electricity, and now, it would ap- 
pear, there’s confusion, and London as 
a whole is far from sharing the won- 
derment of the foreign ambassador 
who, approaching the city by night, 
thought it was illuminated in his 
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“ALL snd you can ask in 
looks and wear — al 
money-saving prices 


ten in simple English with Chinese 
annotations. In addition to news, 


tions of Chinese stories and pertinent | 
and scholars. - 

It was started in response to a very 
definite demand and reaches a class of 
readers completely untouched by any 
other‘ periodical foreign in its tone 
and point of view. A rather unique 
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Children’ s 


Sweater Suits 


No. 2257—Of pure Camel 
Hair and Wool, in the nat- 
ural tan colors. Sizes 2 to 
7 years, $17 to $2}. 

No. 2258 — Extra fine 
quality Imported Suits, tan 
and brown. Sizes 2 to 6 
years, $19.50 to $23. 


We gladly fil mail orders 
Dr. Jaeger’s Company 
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foreign and Chinese, it runs trensia- | 


articles by leading Chinese educators | 


experiment, it gives every promise of | 
success with. the possibilities of exert- | 
ing incalculable influence on young | 
China, and on the future life of the | 
Chinese Republic through the instru- | 
mentality of the present student class, | 
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|| MEN’S HOLEPROOFS 


(6 pairs in a box) 

Cotton, now 

Fine Cotton, now......... 
(3 pairs in a box) 

Silk Faced, now 

Silk, now 


Women’s and Children’s 


WA NIB OAT (EO 


395 Washington St. 
Sole Boston Agents 
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Dobbs Hats 
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or Omen 


Dobbs Skirts 
Dobbs & Co 
Siz-twenty Fifth Avenug 
2 West Bittieth Street 

NEW YORK —- 
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Portraits 


Old and Modern Masters 


Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
Wilkie, Cosway, Lenbach, Cottet, 
Copley, Thayer, Brush, Melchers, 
Macomber, Davies and others. 


Vose Galleries 


394 Boylston St. Boston 


FLEM ISH BOOK 
M cceaghyd  cnedeie ed 


Paper Makers for More Than One Hundred Years 
. BOSTON. MASS. 


Samples sent upon request. 
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RESERVE BANKING - 
SYSTEM DEFENDED 


a | Governor. Harding Declares the 
‘Banks Aid No Special Class 
and Saved*the Country From 
a Financial Panic in 1920 


2” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—“During 
the period of deflation, credits and 
loans from federal reserve banks to 
banks in agricultural sections of the 
United’ States were many times 
greater than those to banks in manu- 
| facturing centers,” said W. P. G. Har- 
ding, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, before the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation yesterday, 
in defending the board from. recent 
attacks made on it as an alleged “an- 
nex to Wall Street.” 

Mr. Harding said the general lack of 
knowledge of the real functions of 
the board gave opportunity for studied 
‘efforts to confuse the issues and create 
false and harmful impressions. 


Banks Nearly Independent 


Those blaming the board, for fail- 
ure to control development of the 
reserve banks had been the strongest 
opponents to a centralized bank of 
issue when the act was adopted in 
1913. The principal reasons for the 
present system were first, the Ameri- 
can creed for free banking, and sec- 
ond, the large territory to be covered, 
both as to. area and diversity of inter- 
ésts. Therefore, instead of one bank 
there were 12, each with its own 
group of stockholders, consisting of 
the banks of the district included in 
-the section. Each bank was independ- 
ent in policy and operation, under 
control of its own stockholders. The 
| Federal Reserve Board was simply a: 
supervisory body, without power to’ 
loan or to regulate loans, except to 
fix the classes on which they could 
be made. 


The banks were not authorized to 
make their own loans,. that function 
resting on the stockholding banks, to 
which the reserve bank responded by 
rehypothecation when requested. ‘The 
-question of currency depended on the 
amount of such demand; from the 
member banks, as the federal reserve 
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CEMENT SUIT MAY 
BRING PRICE CUT}. 


Practical Monopoly Alleged in 
Rocky Mountain Region, and 
Attorney-General Orders Large 
Holding :Company Sued 


— 


nominee. How are we to pit ‘an end 
to it?” tht soon disappeared. 

A slur upon Mr. Newberry’ s military|. Now what does Mr. Newberry say? 
record was, cast by Senator Walsh,| {in essence, his statement is, “I did not 
who called attention to the fact that | know about it.” | 
“the only scandal that’arose in -the| There is the situation. The Sen- 
‘Navy ‘during the world war was un- ate faces an ugly dilemma. Mr. New- 
covered in the New York office, which | >€try’s ‘vote gave the Republicans a 
|| Newberry, then a lieutetiant-com- majority of one in March, 1919; and. 
mandér, was in charge of.”’ Without they therefore organized the Senate. | 
going tatin details, Mr. Walsh said: Now the Senate must vote on this 
Be ea Ee Saat ore cone whee boesng coon 
‘ Gaibating “Wewtatry nth a mn law under which Mr. Newberry was 

been more keenly alert with respect convicted: “The Senate is not, with-, 
to the- assignments to naval dities out the power to protect itself against 
made under his direction.” corruption, fraud, or other malign in- 


fluences.” Did Mr: Newberry buy his 
‘ ba a ar bee “rm seat, indirectly if not by personal pay- 
ment? Does he owe his seat to “cor- 
Senator from Missouri, chairman of ruption” or “malign influences?” Is 
Se earraat whee thes selon “I did not know” a sufficient defense? 
ak ember demanded to kiow why the All these questions are involved. The 
baa Peaards and expense accounts public, without reference to partisan 
* th had t be prejudice, cannot but feel that such a 
oO Fo apap & bar Se rae campaign as that of August,-1918, in 
duced before the com ee eae at IN-| Michigan, is a peril to Republican in- 
vestigated the Henry Ford charges. | .titutions, no matter who runs the 
A retort by Senator Spencer that | -ampaicn or pays the bills. - 
these records had been “lost,” 


prompted Senator King to “challenge 
the p prnBascngy the Senator’s state- Washington Daily News 
ment.” Mr. King held his ground,| There isn’t much more to be said 
charging that the records of money} concerning the case of Truman New- 
expenditures had been “deliberately berry. The futility of his defense is} 
destroyed,” and that the Republican | scarce worth words here. The courts 
members of the committee knew it.|of his own State found him guilty. 
“That statement is absolutely dis-;The Supreme Court of the United 
puted,” replted Senator Spencer. States—voting 5 to 4—held the law 
Senator Ashurst again directed the | under_which he Was. convicted to be 
attention of the Senate to the fact unconstitutional, but it pwinted out 
that while the minority members of;that the Senate could protect itse'f 
the committee repeatedly called forthe ,;and the people against the conse- 
appearance not only of the records; quences of Newberry’s. wrong-doing.. 
but of Mr. Newberry himself, the Re- For those who propose to seize 
publican members -emphatically re-|upon Newberry’s I-did-not-know de- 
fused to comply shai the request. *. fense’ as an excuse for seating him, 


we, have only this to say: 
Mr. Neivbirry’s Defense 


“Go back through your Congres- 
Editorial Views Expressive of N 


sional Directory to the list of senators 
who were serving when Senator Lori- 

Purity of National Elections 
The following extracts from the 


mer’s case was decided.- Take the 
namés of those who voted for Loximer, 
and check them against those who 

| : . |came back after the following elec- 

1 

editorial columns of representative tion. Note the missing names. Decide 

newspapers in the eastern cities of 

the United States indicate the estimate 

placed upon, the defense interposed 

by Senator T. H. Newberry of Michi- 


then how many. Senate votes the 
majority party can afford to loge and 

gan in his speech in the Senate on 

Monday: 


then—let your conscience be your 
New York Evening Post 


guide.” 
Even if every dollar spent in the 


passed the Senate, and in a, bill in- 
wee by Senator Sterling,- Repub- 
n, South Dakota, were represented 
hearings yesterday before a Senate 
Judiciary Sub-Committee. 

Senator Stanley, Democrat, Ken- 

tucky, introducing the press repre- 
sentatives, asserted that the legisla- 
tion was designed “not to prevent 
racing but to limit the freedom of 
speech by placing -arbitrary restric- 
tions not upon tracks but upon ong 
press.” 
If the bill became a law, he le 
a schoolboy at college who wrote his 
mother that his room mate had bet 
5 cents on a football game could be 
sent to the penitentiary for five years 
and fined $5000. 


TRANSVAAL MINERS 
HAVE CEASED WORK 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal (Tues- 
day)—The strike on The Rand began 
last night. The mines will retain 
200,000 natives for one week, paying 
and feeding them, and will subse- 
quently begin repatriating them at the 
rate of 5000 weekly. Very large police 
forces are on The Rand, and these 
will, if necessary, be supplemented by 


the defense force. A very large per-, 
centage of the skilled underground 
workers, -who are on strike, are Dutch 
Nationalists, and some uncertainty is 
felt regarding the attitude of a large 
section of the police should violence 
occur. The young country-bred Dutch 
policemen have much in common with 
the workers, and they would be un- 
, willing to carry out drastic measures 
against friends or relatives. 

The present struggle is an economic 
one, combined with the question of 
racial equality. The cost of producing | 
gold now exceeds its value. Toreduce 4% 
mining costs, the mine owners con-' i f 
sider wages must come down, and, if .7| 
possible, colored workmen be permit-, 4 
ted to engage in skilled tasks, which 
are at present. the close preserve of | 
white workers. A native is even pre- 
cluded from sharpening drills. 


COUNCIL OF LEAGUE 
CONVENES AT GENEVA 


GENEVA, Siviteeliaas (Tuesday) — 
(By The Associated Press)—The 


York and Philadelphia and to oS per 
cent in every other district ‘ except: 
Minneapolis, where the rate is 54% per 
cent. All the public has to do is to 
call on its own banks for additional 
loans, and the federal reserve banks 
stand ready to’ supply currency as 
needed.” 


ENFORCEMENT LAW 
FOR TOWNS URGED’ 


Drys to Push F ight in New York 
‘Against Medicinal. Beer by 
Means of Three Bills Aimed 
to Get Local Cooperation 


steal chiens checks, documents 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In an effort to restore competitive 
conditions in the cement industry of 
the United States, a suit against the 
Cement Securities Company of Colo- 
rado under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, was ordered yesterday by Harry 
M.’ Daugherty, Attorney-General. The 
case was characterized by Mr. Daugh- 
erty, as “one of the most flagrant in-, 
stances of combination in restraint of 
trade yet uncovered,” and it is ex- 
pected that it will affect the cement 
industry not only in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, which is directly affected 
by the monopoly, but throughout the 
country. The methods of the company 
in question, it was pointed out, are in | 
direct violation of the law. 

The Cement Securities Company 
neither manufactures nor sells cement. 
It is strictly a holding company, and 
constitutes a monopoly of the type 
which was condemned by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the so- 
called Northern Securities case, dee 
cided in March, 1904. 

Among other things, the govern- 
ment charges that the real purpose 
for which the Cement Securities Com- 
pany was organized was to eliminate 
competition between cement manu- 
facturing companies in which. certain 
of its promoters were interested; to 
acquire and absorb or dismantle inde- 
pendent mills, thereby further elim- 
inating competition; to attain a monop- 
oly of the Portland cement industry 
in ‘the so-called Rocky Mountain 
states, and having obtained such a 
monopoly to insure its territory 
against invasion by potential competi- 
tors situated in the states adjoin- 
ing the Rocky Mountain states. 

In the cases in the cement industry 
heretofore instituted at New York 
City, Chicago and Kangas City, the 
defendants are, charged with ,accom- 
plishing their unlawful objects by the 
modern method of open price associa- 
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fowl until the day of the final 
- motion to unseat him, : 
‘senators intend to direct a 
Ayyg the campaign record of 
aaa (R.), Senator 
z in the hope of turn- 
‘that is apparently drift- 
ally in his favor. 
ug William E. Borah (R.), 
‘from Idaho, who; with Wil- 
Kenyon (R.), Senator from 
, is making the fight to unseat 
on behalf of a handful 
Progressive Republican ele- 
the Senate, the Michigan 
ng Ca subjected to a scathing 
attack during five hours of 
Deenintay afternoon. Having 
de his a gesag to the Senate, Mr. 
again is seeking the seclu- 
mot his private office, and it is 
4f he will. reappear in the 
e until the day of the-final vote, 
L not be before the end of 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—The three bills 
to be pushed by the dry forces in this 
Legislature are the answer to the in- 
tention of the liquor interests to seek 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage acts, which 
constitute the State Prohibition En- 


forcement Code. 

The Anti-Saloon League has an- 
nouficed its refusal to stand passively 
on the defensive while an outlaw 
liquor traffic attempts to break 
through with beer. The ‘league is 
ready to meet the beer issue any time 
iit is forced by the wets. 

The bills include one to prohibit 
medicinalbeer, as is done by the recent |. 
act supplementing the Volstead Act. 
Most of the states have such measures. 
New York for 24 years had a law 
permitting towns to prohibit the sale 
of any kind of liquor; éven on physi- 
cians’ prescription. Some ‘600 towns, 
about two-thirds of the total, pro- 
hibited beer as medicine and the first 
and only time that. cities voted under 
the city local option law,. passed just 
prior to national prohibition, 19 cities, 
, one-third of the total, so sated: 

The purpose of, the league had 
not been to ask this Legislature to as- 
sume any further :enforcement re- 
sponsibility at present, but merely to 
give the people an opportunity to go 
on record in an effective official way 
for enforcement in those cities where 
the liquor interests assert that en- 
forcement legislation was forced on 
them.-from ‘Washington and Albany 
But if the wets attempt to press their 
beer, or to repeal legislation, the 
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of the ‘yote coun for 
though Democratic senators 
are short several votes of 

ary majority to deprive Mr. 

of his seat in the Senate, |. 

_ Senator Boraly declared yes- 
aga ‘a carefully prepared and 
s eegenact, is “tainted with 
Republican leaders are 
anywhere from one to eight |_ 

e votes in favor of seating him, 
} of the most conservative polls 
mW. e vote at 49.to 46, with 
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Cet (R.), Senator from. 
probably absent. George 
Pepper of Pennsylvania was 
Fie as a Senator to succeed 
ecarene, and it is certain that 
‘fir it vote will be cast for Senator 


Democrats Are Heard 
| Senator Borah, the other 
during the day were all 
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ANTI-LYNCHING. < 
CAMPAIGN REVIEWED 
FOR PAST 10 YEARS 


¢ opponents of the Michigan 
, Thomas J. Walsh of Montana; 


Mato) 
thy ae 


Robinson of Arkansas’ 


Michigan senatorial primaries of 1918 
was spent in accordance with law, the 
mere amount so spent was an indict- 


Special to.The Christian Boece. Monitor 
from its Eastern N@ws Office 


NEW YORK, New York—lIn its 10- 


notes were issued against the asséts 
placed in the hands of each bank by 
its stockholders, which were in turn 


league will advise the people to press 
the full supplemental enforcement 
legislation program, which will include 


tions. The exchange between mem- 
bers of comprehensive statistical data 
regarding potential competitors was 
likewise condemned in vigorous terms 


Council of the League of Natio};.. con- 
vened here today, the second anniver- 
sary of its legal existence, under the 


not only technical changes, to make 
the state code measure fully up to the 
federal code, but such other measures 
as a law defining “misconduct in of- 
fice,” which will make it possible for 
the people of any political unit to 
get rid of any official elected by them 
who by his official acts or by failure 
to act becomes a de ‘facto accessory 
of- liquor criminals. 

-The enabling bills were designed by 
the Anti-Saloon League as the answer 
in advancé to the anticipated wet at- 
tempt ‘to eonvince the public ‘that 
state enforcement has been a failure. 
The drys hold that there can be no ten- 
able reason why a city, village or 
town that wants to help enforcement 
of state and national. law at its own. 
expense should not be permitted to do 
so. The drys anticipated the differ- 
ence of opinion among ‘the, liquor in- 
terests, some of whom realize that 


tee against the currency issued 
to it 
The? greatest issue, Mr. Harding: 

said, was in November, 1920, the. peak’ 
of post-war expansion, and iit 
amounted to about $3,400,000,000;. at | 
the same time when the loans made by 
the various banks -. reached their 
greatest expansion. Then as _ the 
loans were paid off, this great volume 
of currency gradually diminished, and 
was ‘now much lower. But this 
elasticity acted as a cushion. or shock 
absorber and saved the country from 
the panic- which had always come at 
Similar times in the past. The federal 
reserve system could not prevent the 
post-war expansion, but checked it, so 
that during the year past, in spite of 
the rediction of rates by all the 
federal reserve banks there had been 
constant reduction in- loans; and the 
currency hadefiowed back to the local 


mF. Ashurst of Arizona, and} year fight against lynching, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance-. 
ment of Colored People has -spent 
$33,928.56 and has held 2000 public 
meetings, &ttended by more than 
3,000,000 persons, according to the 
twelfth annual report of the organiza- 
tion. Prevention of a number of pro- 
posed extraditions of Negroes from 
northern to southern states, on the 
ground that they would have been 
lynched or not given fair trials if re- 
turned, is also reported. 

It is shown further that two states, 
West Virginia and Minnesota, have 
enacted laws against lynching. The 
Minnesota law, according to the as- 
sociatioh, makes recoverable from a 
county in which lynching occurs the 
sum of-$7500 and renders officers who 
permit the lynching of prisoners liable 
to removal by the governor of the 
state. 


presidency of Paul Hymans of Jfo!l- 
giuni. : 

Several matters of routine nature 
were, on the program, among them 
being the question of the ‘status of 
Vilna, Bania and Upper Silesia. The 
Council also probably will take up 
certain points concerning mandatés in 
Africa and in the Pacific as well as the 
security of Christians in Cilicia . and 
the Russian famine crisis. ._ 

The delegates to the. Council meet- 
ing kre: Gécit B. Harmsworth, Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, tepre- 
senting Great Britain; Gabriel Hano- 
taux, France; The Marquess Imperiall, 
Italy; Viscount Ishii, Japan; Tang 
Tsai-Fau, China; Dr. Gaston da Cunha, 
Brazil, rips Count emaneae de Leon, 


HH. King of Utah. ment. No man can enter the Senate 


 otggankegd force of Mr. Borah’s|8OwW with the record of having ben- 
t,.and the unquestioned hon- efited by the expendfture of $100,000 

ly of of his convictions, gave new life | or $200,000 in his campaign and wear 
he Opposition. Senator Borah joined|4n unspqtted toga. The lavish use 
h cert iin other Progressive Repub- | Of money in primaries is the heaviest 
iy Tefusing to accept Mr. New-| blow which can be struck at the very 

8 explanation that he was not/|idea of primaries. We abandoned the 

| for the expenditure ofj|indirect election of senators after a 
00 by his friends and members| thorough trial in no small part be- 
nily, in his behalf. Charging| cause it favored candidates with 

ection of Senator Newberry | money behind them. How much bet- 
corruption, and that his |ter is direct election if. the prize is 

ier ,to ‘suspicion, Mr. ; stil to go to the man with the big- 

rah Riuase it clear that he was|gest barrel? - Mr. Newberry should 
; tly more concerned with the prin- | have met the charge of illegal expen- 

¢ involved in the sacredness and |ditures by announcing that he did not 

irity of the primary and the ballot|care to occupy a tainted seat and 
-, 4 - in the mere-question as to/| appealing to the Republican voters of 
in to sit here as the junior Senator | Michigan for an unquestionable title. 
higan.” Defeat upon such a basis would be 
preferable to his present victory. At 


by. the Supreme Court in its. recent 
ecision against the Hardwood Lum- 


ber Association. 


New Tile T Trust Suit 


ewe Seeks to ‘Dissolve Monopoly of | 
37 Defendants Named \ 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—An action seek- 
ing to dissolve the so-called tile ‘trust, 
otherwise known as the Tile Manu- 
facturers Credit Association,. was 
filed in the Federal District Court 
yesterday by District-Attorney J. R. 
Clark on direction of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty. The action is brought 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and names as defendants 37 firms and 
officials in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Massachusetts. 


2 shall open the doors of the 


ott: unlimited and undefined cor- 


rm & man’s family, friends and 


to control his election ‘as a 


na while he is absent from his 
nfe or while he is touring Europe 


declared Senator Borah, “if 


one stroke Mr. Newberry would have 
vindicated himself .and’ e’evated the 
plane of our political procedure. His 
action would have done more to make 
huge expenditures in elections im- 
possible than any other single step. 


ments of the year: 
association prevailed upon President 
Harding to incorporate an appeal for 
the ending of lynching in his mes- 
sage of April 12; 


The report lists among accomplish- 
the fact that the 


that the showing 


agent of the board. 
Cheaper Exchange ‘ 


Another important feature was the 
freer, cheaper means of exchange, 
through establishment of the gold 
settlement deposit at Washington. by 


after their clamor for a referendum 
they cannot with good grace continue 
to run away from enforcement as a 
local issue, as they did from a direcp 
local referendum on the’enactment of 
prohibition through city and residen- 
tial district local option. 


The government charges that the 


Tile Manufacturers Credit Associa- a: 


tion maintains price agreemerits, 
whereby a member certifies in writing 
to a commissioner at Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, a list of prices which 


He did not choose to follow - this 
course As a result his seat is in 
danger. His friends count a narrow 
majority for. him at most. Even if 
he wins he remains under a cloud. 


The World (New York) 


The Federal District -Court sen- 
tenced Mr. Newberry to two yeays’ 
imprisonment. The Supreme Court, 
in a five-to-four division, held the 
Corrupt-Practices Act unconstitu- 
tional, thus releasing Mr. Newberry 
from penalty. But it also reminded 
the Senate sharply that, as it is judge 
‘of the qualifications of its own mem- 


of the film, “The Birth of a Nation,” 
was stopped in California, was dis- 
continued in Boston, Massachusetts, 
by order of the Mayor, and that. the 
right of Negroes to picket theaters in 
which the film was shown in New 
York was vindicated in court; also 
that it collected much information 
about the Ku Klux Klan’s aims and 
methods, and aided Negro citizens of 
Tu'sa, Oklahoma, and other places 
where race riots took place. 


CREDIT MEN. IN DORSE 
PRESIDEN T S PROPOSAL 


yeraing in Florida or New York 


r Borah’s Platform 


ing that Senator itewteers 
be. e to shoulder the re- 
isi bility for the expenditures in his 

gn, like any other candidate 

fice, Mr. Borah summarized as 

s the conclusions which will 
© him to vote to oust the Michigan 

or: 

7 Phat the primary is a part of 
thi e el ion process, and the improper 
f' money in the primary has the 

ng effect upon the elec- \ 


all the fedéral reserve banks. Dur- 
fing the past. year,. total cost of the 
$95,000,000,000 exchange between the 
various parts of the country had been 
$250,000, involving no transport of |: 
actual cash, while the expense of such 
exchange prior to the system would 
have been. $95,000,000. 


“The -.Federal Board has never de- 
clined a single application for federal 
reserve notes, nor ‘prevented in any 
way rediscount between different 
federal reserve banks,” he said. 
“Efforts have been made to tell the 
agricultural interests that the board. 


tion prepares and distribute§ from the 
Zanesville office to members of the 
association a blue print price list 
which has been adopted and is fol-} |} 
lowed by all members; that the mem-| ~ 
bers have established uniform trade| | Pyaromicausy 


practices which-are enforced through . 
4 For the ag aL 


rules and regulations of the associa- 
Who keeps her feet 


tion; that the members have agreed 
not to sell tile to any person or .cor- supple. grace eful ano 
3 73 a3 


paces that was not a dealer ‘er ee 
contractor in tile as defined by ‘them. -  / 
4 Suitable Eke all, 
occasions~they are 


a distinct add ifion 


TOURIST: GROUNDS ‘SUCCESSFUL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PORTLAND, Oregon’— Part‘and’s 
municipal auto camping grounds have 
a record of successful activity after 
the first season. Registrations show 
that a total’ of 6518 automobiles or 
approximately 26,072 persons made 
camp in the park. The yisitors repre- 
sented 44 states and- ne foreign 
conn: : ‘ 


NEW SENATOR TAKES OATH 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


he agrees to follow; that ei associa- 
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NEWSPAPERS FIGHT © 
RESTRICTION PLANS 


1 as the use of money at an elec- 


ad hee the ‘amount expended at 


bers; “the National Government is not 
without power to protect itself against 
corruption, fraud or other malign in- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


is hostile toward them. Nothing could 
be more false. But I do think that we 
should stand against any legislation 
designed to help one class af the ex- 


—George Wharton Pepper took the 
oath of office yesterday as a United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
The oath 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


to any Wardrobe # 
ay er 


MsNeil 


—Newspapers opposed to the anti- 
gambling legislation proposed in a 
rider to the postal bi'l, which has. 


——— 


NEW YORK, New York—Expressing 
its gratitude for the success attending 
the Conference on _ Limitation — of 
} Armament, the administrative com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Credit Men strongly indorsed the pro- 
posal of President Harding for an 
annual renewal of the meetings to 
discuss international affairs, in its 
annual statement made public reé- 
cently. 

“Every American citizen should re- 
gard this epochal conference with 
feelings of pride and responsibility 
for the encouragement of such inter- 
national relations as will dispel all 
suspicions and bring the nations of 
the earth together for the advance- 


succeeding Boies Penrosé. 
was administered by the Vice- 


President. | 


”™ 


ction was, such as to show that 
erented, to and did corruptly 
results of the primary 
at no“man can be the bene- 
fa corrupt” election when 
Tt nm was’ in his behalf, 
® personally participated in 
or not. 

That ‘the committee which ex- 
Some money was Newberry’s 
mit ‘If not actually selected 
| im, it w was accepted by him, and he 

1 it, so that the com- 
e his acts. 
had such knowl- 
of the money 
of the committee as to 
+ esponsibility for 
> did. 
_ state law 


. @ federal iw; hot yet | sim 
or rational, was vio- 


fluences.” That power the Senate has 
now to use in the scrutiny of the 
nation. Accepting Mr. Newberry’s 
plea, it must answer this question. 
May a: man’s family dnd friends buy 
‘him’ a seat in the Senate at public 
vendue,. and will the Senate accept as 
satisfactory such “qualification” of a 
member of that distinguished body? 


The Boston Herald 


What is the ground for the present 
move azgainst him? Essentially he is 
charged with buying a seat in the 
Senate. The trial at Grand Rapids and 
the committee hearings have revealed 
that a large sum of money was ex- 
pended to secure his nomination. Was 
the money expended legitimately? Does | ment of. human welfare and happi- 
the expenditure of a sum admitted yes- | ness, ” says the committee. 
terday the floor of the Senate to be|’ In credit matters, the strongest 

out 200, and declared to have /|feature of the year was the tendency 
Nee at least $263,000 according to the; toward cooperation by ffmancial and 
evidence at the genes ‘that require | merchandise creditors in handling the 
|that the Senate, in its constitutional | difficult situations that arose as a 
prerogative’ of passing judgment onjresult of the general financial con- 
“the election qualifications: and re-/ dition of the United States and other 
turns” of its members, shall oust him | co try, es. Cooperation was effected,} 
ed | fromthe seat which nominally at least or their ewn' benefit alone, but 
the eee a for three years? nai the restoration of debtors, whose 
contains. many ugly/inability to meet obligations might 
otherwise have been df an, appalling 
character. This had not only an eco- 
nomic value but a spiritual value, ac- 
cording to the statement, and justified 
the stand of the organization for co- 
operation, which~ had been its con- 
trolling 


pense of another. Prosperity of one 
section or one class is involved. in 
every other. Agriculture cannot pros- 
per unless the railroads prosper, | {; = ) 
neither can manufacturing interests || s ' : 
prosper without easy supply of raw 
materials. Our common. interest 
should cause us to stand against any 
legislation not designed to give a 
square deal to all for our common 
good. : 


Hardship on. Farmers 


“When reaction came, agriculture 
suffered a serious blow, but all have 
had losses, and this wilt continue until 
adjustments are made more uniform.., 
Agriculture ‘produces raw materials 
and is a seasonal industry. When the 
farmer_has once planted, he must go 
on. regardless .of market conditions. 
During 1919, he was misled by. the 
wave of_ over-speculation, from the 
optimism of the post-war boom. The 
arguments for ofer-production were 
plausible. 

“But prices of raw materials fell off, 
with greater suddenness than ever. 
Yet the United States passed through 
it more readily than ever, because of 
= flexibility of the banking sys- 
em. 

“There are four things in the way 
of a return to normal conditions, and. 
these are tied in the problem of 
taxation. These are, extravagance in 
the levy of taxes; cost of transporta- 
tion; high rents and high fuel prices. 
High taxes involve high 
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note since its foundation. 
|| ‘The committee expressed its appre- 
}ciation of the work of the Hoover 
on Russian Famine ‘Retief, 


Annual Reduction Sale 
We are ebtectns ous entire seinsibictae stock at 
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NUS [108m scotiana: 56°cents;.1n ireland | DAR ACTIAY | IRER AT. | tndertakes at the ‘same time to dis- 
| Ate 10 MENS TES) Full Religious Freedom ate Ae 
" "|, _fRiobiles for business or:pleasure pur-| ete | me The Mennonite colony’ will be 10- 
Hast share gurtoc creat’ Tybelieve |" ot central Paraguay between the Par‘| Dep, &- Teen ee 
ere is great a margin of: central Paraguay between the Paré|epartments of Justice, r 

on gasoline betwéen the pro- Greater. fe ERT Offered: to aguay River and the southern states; —~ , 
and Commerce to Cooperate 


_ Service. Men Delayed ‘Until ducer and the retailer now, and that +: Pacificist’ Sect, Immigrating| 0! Brasil. Here the Mennonites. will}. 
; ‘this. tax of 3 cents per: gallon can{ 8 . " be permitted to establish.a community|  ; af <P aet 
This | 1s” F ) Tee! easily‘ be- weet ‘the. producer, “From Canada, Than AreGiven : to themselves and apart from all con-| - = Extensive Investigation of 
: . Certain Commodities 


“a ae , ~ % Sie ne” anid t 2 ’ ‘T i nin, i ("Wile ain Cabceret sumer * - ' -to | Natives of the Country munication as they pr ene care 
we to keep up, Here, the Paraguayan Special to The Christian Science Monitor ~ 


- 4 ee i dhe ear a Ps * ion tal to The'Christian nae Monitor ~ FIVE VETERANS AY B frets 3 Government guarantees them the priv- from its Washington News Office 
Ae as | Sita ae aaa Special sy Chglman Selene Monitor THEY Ss AW a eepmie ees ake tioattor Christian ilege of practicing their religion and WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON, District-of Columbia ASUNCION, Paraguay — Probably worship with full liberty, and without|}—Jn an attempt to find a solution for 
| —In “vtew: oft fntimations from Presi- SHOT BY MAJOR OPTE never in the history of South Ameri- aE tee ee cm wroblem ‘of. the “vicious circle” 
dent Ma thatthe soldiers’ bonus aa cd fact that Paraguay is a Roman Catho-} which is keeping prices above normal 
> rding colonization has any community} lic country with an established church. jevels, the Department of Justice, the 
: bill which Congress desires to: pass | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | ever obtained from a South ‘American | Included in the guarantee of religious Department.of Commerce and the De- 
ye magter tn onan ofthe peaple.. must in itself provide a ; proper source |—Testimony that they had been :eye- government such liberal concessions liberty is the privilege of making/| partment of Labor have tentatively 
t. there is not, ‘and | ‘of, funds ‘sufficient to’ meet the paY-| witnesses to-the shooting of a soldier|as. those that have been. offered. to affirmation by simple Yes or No before | agreed to cooperate in the most ex- 
‘ments ‘without ‘requiring. the Treasury by Maj. Hierome L. Opie of Staunton, | the Mennonites by the Go t of ihe courts of justice in lieu of an oath, | tensive investigation of’ excess prices 
Department” to issue new bonds, Re- it pat ge taste : y the Government of! and they are exempted from all com-/ yet inaugurated. At a meeting yes- 
pubHcan members of the House Ways Virginia, while the latter was in|Paraguay. The Paraguayan Congress! pulsory military service duriag times terday, the Cabinet heads of the three 
ci or eh organized | and Means Committee are not going to | France, in 1918,.with the one hundred| has passed a law insuring to the of peace and times of war, either un-/| departments discussed the advisability 
a 2 suid ae nes, eric . es’ on mg meet immediately. ss and sixteénth infantry, was given yes- | Mennonites. privileges that are not en- ~setn ge  poxaracs 2 ee ) of such an investigation, as being 
nm ‘eonsider y ese resident Harding has given indica- | e . more extensive than any federal in-« 
‘to BAF — right to ‘an|tiong that he expects the bonus bill to Soke aie Heccne Denaitiick tivectixet. a hel nt ee eee Article 2 guarantees to ‘the Men-| vestigation yet made, and as supple- 
be enacted during the present session, ing charges of illegal executions in the | Paraguayan laws sinters the Penal nonites the right to create, adminis-/ menting the investigation of retail 
|and at. the same time he has expressed american Expeditionary Forces. Code, which conflict with the Men-| T#te, 2nd maintain their own schools | prices in .certain localities recently 
: “it to. be, the |the opinion that from the Administra~|- “The witnesses who testified in turn nonite religious beliefs and practices. salgo ey paiqal "bel rantciee and pepe ae ee 

: a | | 7 

1 Lib ‘League | tion viewpoint it. would be. hazardqu that they saw the officer shot a man| There are-two underlying causes for ingeace * (Gérmali)” wihut: restris- Oo ates aa eek ae eR 


he ignored:.The fact’that|to designate the income from. the|qown were Charles E. Fox of h- } j ‘the 
: organizations. are beginning to|foreign debts to meet the bonus re-| mond, Virginia; Stonewall Bare Scie tvekkOenaie Pweg orca et) Cyeee: ere General, in announcing that a tenta- 
spar hen is. not ‘so ‘much a proof quirements, as it is impossible. to estix/ Alpin of Kernstown, Virginia: ‘James Canadikb doldnisation sea aeeal ex.|, Phe Mennonites also are exempted tive agreement had. been reached, 
bi Nes pe a they | 6 ae the strength - of the. opposition to{mate now how much collections from |p Carlton, Richmond, Virginia; John empted the Mennonites. trom militar from Paraguayan laws relating to the | sketched briefly the plan of the pro- 
git the ir ‘regulatory. plans as it is. that | this source: would total. « .. _‘|R. Leedy, Duray, Virginia, and Dewey | sérvice. during the European war the | 2dministration of property and they; posed investigation, which will be 
ES EE © hey are. ‘conscious oft" the inherent House - Republican leaders - admit} p. Hester. of Marion, Virginia. ‘Fox | Cana dian facawatians gd ey ed that | 27@ suaranteed the right to adminis-; developed at-further conferences be- 
| 8 of thelr own ‘Position: : ‘there #8. no -ise in bringing up thé! niaceq- the incident he describéd as. this exemption applied only’ to the trate: property. of successions, particu-|tween himself, James J. Davis, Sec 
- Medical... League | is | bonus: ‘bill until after legislation for) “pack of Verdun in 1918.”, Albin: and original Mennonite gettlers sa A. esata larly property belonging to widows retary of Labor; and Herbert Hoover, 
of every. ‘day, and an refunding the foreign debt.is enacted. | fyester did not give the location of the} not be ‘éxtended to their sons ‘through and orphans, by means of their own | Secretary of Commerce. An official in- 
at the 8 State House or. They also, intend to:bring up soon @ ‘alleged shooting and the others agreed |; vaeanite cibivatiane’ Cotkedde® to special trust system known as! vestigator will be appointed from each 
proposal ‘for. a constitutional amend- that. it occurred in “October, 1918.” 'vhie decistot. sore 6f i tee ist “Waisenamt,” and in accordance with | department; under whose direction an 
ment prohibiting: future issues of tax-7 ‘Called asa witness for Major Opie,|Gnists were ff tar ri saree sve oe pt the rules of the community without} exhaustive survey will be mate of spe- 
, (free ~ securities. -by federal, state,/ rank H. Bondurant of Norfolk, Vir-| thereby adding very soitirindiy to the|. 20yY restriction whatever. cific commodities, The-results will 
ai municipal, .and county. governments. |ginia, machine gun officer with Opie’s aincontent that was already apparent; This privilege-4s understood as not be incorporated in the form of a 
sts | Hearings on this | proposition, it is} regiment, declared there: was no truth | anione the Mennonites because-of the| affecting the rights of persons capable departmental report and the three 
|understood, will be instituted next | in statements that the major had killed inatdtaine of the Canadian Govern-| of administrating their own property, Teports will be consolidated at the 
~ | Monday ‘and.A. W: Mellon, Secretary of | a machine gun’ sergeant on October 8! ment that ‘the Mennonites must teach|but these would, by their voluntary (Office of the Attorney-General. It is 
ed Ay the ‘Treasury, is pended, to, be. the or 9. ‘4 English. as well'as German, i their| membership in the community, be sub- |; expeeted that, with the three depart- 
6 first. witness. , : Bee ea “I know, because as machine officer aominunity achools The Maniionites ject to its regulations regarding prop- | ments working on different phases, 
pares Estimated eo 4 I accounted for-all of my men,” he}... ‘vigorously opposed to war and|erty. The Paraguayan Government |! duplication of costs will be eliminated, 


said. “I was ‘constantly with Major _j| guarantees to the Mennonites that in| While it has not definite’y been de- 
r. Mellon: has. indorsed. stich a Obie -on both days and he shot no so. ica ts agra athe thé case of incapable persons, the| cided. just what commodities will be 
measure. time: and time again, because one.” : service. Also they insist on sending | Paraguayan judges will designate the\ included in the investigation, it was 


Of the loss: of taxes from the $16,000,-|, “Did you see ‘Opie shoot a cen" Te their children to their own commun-' trustees of the Mennonite colony as ‘indicated that food and clothing would 
tutors or guardians of all incapable; Probably have the most important 


000,000: sald~to ‘be invested in these | was asked. it ols which shall be under their : ; 
| tax-exempt s urities: _ Any legisla-| “Y°S: 1 saw him shoot a pistol, but oye sapiniecraiie: soavats frou thie persons, once their membership in the | Place. Fuel may be included. As 
} tion, ‘Showéver, should ‘throw proper | 2°t 4 Tifle.” | educational system of the country inj Mennonite colony is established, and. 4 ec oe wkathe’ coat ta 
»g3} 2efesuards about the. existing securi: | (Wat did he’ shoot at?! whieh they live, and they insist that| the government guarantees that such/ public ihust know where the cost is 
B81) ios: seas’ tp Brotect ‘the’ interests of | “In the air or. ground?” af ently Gerninn. be taught in these| tutelage or guardianship shall be/laid on as food travels from the field 
nese womed, claiming © ® | investors,. Mr. Mellon believes. A bill ‘Bondurant said there was a settons schools: | governed by the rules of the Men-;to the kitchen. 
of. Japa eh ready had| carrying out thé Treasury’s views and Opie was trying to halt, reform, | pnonite trustees, rather than by the; The investigation will cover manu- 
and get his men started in the other | Vast [erritory Granted : laws of Paraguay. facturers’ as well as retail prices. 
This means that it will be necessary 


Jesta : ia -came already has been ‘introduced in the 
lished homes in — th | House: by : Louis T. McFadden ‘(R.), direction. - The. Paraguayan Government has} The colony also is privileged to ad- | 

Re peaancasive from Pennsylvania, | Bach of the five witnesses against guaranteed both these privileges in| ministrate any mutual insurance plan} to look into the cost of material used 
mupume S ¢é f the ankin and Care Major Opie referred to either “a . against fire risk which may be estab-|by the manufacturer, which might 
wee . pees R me *s ’" the most, ample manner possible, and uite possibly involve investigation of 

onthe is Sogilniespingete pero Committee, | | funner,” or“a running man,” Leedy | "“ / lished in the colonies. | q p y g 
oy ‘im: | “hes ese women’ are |- It is expected the ‘kesite measure , testifying that the man he saw shot| it is expected that as a result of petregag sdsicants Prohibited wages, transportation casts, and dis- 
ERTS “bride ” "to: dis- wis come. up in the’ bs’ sand Means. down was running toward the rear of | concessions, a large part of the Men=| °"” tribution profits as related to the 
vt ittee: after it ts the pro-’ {the ‘American lines. nonite colony now. leaving Canada Although there are not at presént) price received by the producer and 
ee any prohibition laws in Paraguay, the|that paid bythe ‘ultimate consumer. 


' . pao epbiesasF repealing bill... This | will come to Paraguay, especially as ! : 
ears ous years satan Their} may be ye weeks, ©. \LEVIATHAN CONTRACT ‘the colonization movement is being perdi) beerg woe bee tapiany Se Mr Deneuend: simmeties See ae 
Bias from © Japan, - ‘were | «There growing opposition to a LOST TO BOSTON enahopily. Gaainhed hy. f'etrong Amer- five kilometers of properties belonging | Inquiry would be called upon to give 
Japanese ‘men | here * as4 sales. tax in connection ‘arn the bonus ican syndicate . 
¢ : to Mennonite colonies, unless the au-/ informatiom collected by it during 
pont ompaagiree iy AOE , houses are... | , | eels sty a Jaw recently: passes, bx thorities of the colonies themselves|the course of extensive hearings and 
4 the revenue |; WASHINGTON, District of Columbia! the Paraguayan Congress makes it : ili rmit.from the gov-| th, ‘ investigations 
| very clear that all privileges are to be solicit a selling pe at previous price vestiga 
| | -—Inability of the Boston Navy Yard exterided alho to the descendatits. of | c™ment and the government grants would be used as a starting point. 
jdebt.: t is. Fiacipe : | to submit a definite bid for the recon- | +1, first colonists, Article 1 of the! =Uch @ permit. In short, it is Inténded that the 
the i igri fean, be’ Eph ewes to\ pay- the. big. por- ditiouing of the steamship Leviathan ‘law declaring that, ‘Members. of. the | The following privileges are also | public shall be entghtenga 9s to the 
isk eager eciaiel ‘ lud 1 h granted the Mennonite colony during | tontinuéd “high ‘cost of living” at a 
ee at em of the cash, bonus,.and; that the| Precludes any p! an to have the work} community known as the. Mennonite/ > eriod of 10 years counting from | ¢; hen the producer is receiving 
: ion thi ‘easury.“could- meet the remaindér | done there, President Harding yester- sect coming into the country as com- ie date of the arrival. of the first sed tant py rices for his oute 
ar “ patted ‘States tates | Without. need of a ‘new. tax. . .. | day notified Representative -Dallinger, | ponents of a colonizing enterprise, as| ..i+1o¢. : as * . ° 
“| Republican, Massachusetts, who re- well as their descendants, shall be 1 Free importation of furniture, er | 
: _ | cently made.such a proposal. 4 entitled to the following privileges.” ; imal 
The. President,.in a letter.to Mr.| Together with these special privi- me epee Sakae orale PRIN TERS OBJ ECT TO 
Dallinger, said that while he would be: leges, Paraguay has granted to the necessary for the installation and de-| SOCIALISTS IN UNION 
pyes “very: sympathetic with the. proposi- | Mennonites a vast concession of ter- velopment of the colonies. 
Be ‘special tax of three cents, a gallon « 0F| tion to assign this work.to-the Boston |Tritory upon which they may settle. 2. E tion from all national and! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
turn pera TE salt emnepagee ova ong yard if I could consistently do so un- ’This. territory and all the financial ianhiaees thine. | pager oto its Western ‘anne Odine 
p cers £as , e ldér the law,” he had been “well as-| arrangements are being administered The special law recently passed also| MUNCIE, Indiana—Because, as they 
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ary |: would. be. popabie, and collected at the} sured that there is no. way possible in| by a syndicate of New York banking provides ‘that no law of immigration,| say, the Central Labor Union of this 
: which to permit-the Boston Navy Yard | interests, under the direction of John} nor any law of any other nature, in|city has ‘fallen into the control of 


Bs estimates thet hia nioasare would to make a definite price for this serv- | McRoberts, former vice-president of) ¢orce'at the present time or which may | Socialists and radicals, the Muncie 
a “a . Mavard, m a yw om gon 6g oon te gr orha City Bank of New -York. bbe sanctioned in the future, can pre-} Typographical Union has withdrawn 
entice} eeting bonus pay-| “| have before me the bids Which| Fred Ungen, a native of Norway; | vant the éntraiGe of Mennonite immi-|from all affiliation with the union. 
* hg nae uaderstanding that were. submitted by private. contrace but an American citizen, who for sev- grahts into the community. The central union has been regarded 
"least two-thirds of the former ser- tors,’. the Président’s Sletter “stated;| eral’.years has conducted large land! ‘The privileges and exemptionsjas a power in the community for 30 

6, Tien. would choose some form of|*and 1 get a, variation in these: bids| operations in Canada, is: largely re- granted by this special law are also} years. 
ed insur aie instead of cash’ amounting to approximately  $5,000}- | sponsible for the Mennonites seeking|to extend to individuals of the Men-| Carl Robinson, president of the 
an ts, “At will not’ cost the gov: 000. . If the Shipping Board should | Paraguay as their haven. It is Mr./ ponite community who may arrive in|typographical union, announced that 
< ans os Se waa ng tax, have the Leviathan reconditioned with- Ingen who is given credit for the idea | the country singly, provided they give|in the belief of the members of that 
while a, tm beaheads. ae Out a definite bid and the cost should) and for the preliminary work of get-| evidence through the authorities of the | organization Socialism no longer rep- 
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TC ish Industries, it is doubtful whether Government has annouriced that it is| 000 francs to erect. .Borrowed-money | Renan recently dropped anchor we the payers to the end that this fnereasing 


‘road and ‘that they had the frontier to starving Russia 
across the main body.of this opinion, because | prepared to cooperate. with the mu-|has to pay. 8 per cent instead of|roadstead of Beirut. Mr.. Franklin-|) 0409 (taxation) may not fall too 
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Robert de ‘Caix, disembarked with Mr. it, ” thd assessors atate. ’ ' 
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sd | 7 ; . ince will also bear one-third of the public” ‘and private, in the delimitation of the Turco- Waal 
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ralt -of } ne Irish delegates. Was it| during the war. Prior to 1914 there|Lord Chancellor remarkéd There excess cost of undertakings started to Syrian frontiers. . | 
Prospects Rosy’ . The party was received at the land- 
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agreement, using generally; The number of unemployed in Lat-j| tion be federated, or recently an ally, what the province is prepared to-do|of enormous economic prosperity. | Renan sailed from a ng on ave 
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BALTIMORE, reaches —The fre-j reaped their’ reward in economié 
quently expressed opinion in ‘favor. of disaster. ’ CHICAGO 
a S ereits ion form of government has/ ‘Writing recently on the export | 7 
crys Seog PA a recommendation on/ credit proposals of the British Gov- eas. . : 

the pert of tember graiid jury] ernment, an economist asks whether . or : 7 . HOUSE FURNISHING CO, 
for a. chetee ‘Im the present municipal i is not already too late for so sim- Th } : | : ) he ASS ROUTE WABAGE AVENUE, CotESe 
: mn. 3 e a remedy. He says, in 3 ‘ J Sal fH h Id L 
tem. ple_a remedy. He ays, in effect e January Sale of. Household Linens PE meng 


: SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 


ee 


This sale, always a feature event on the J anuary calendar, is more than ever im- 9138 Commercial Ave, 
NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 


portant this season. Women are finding it the source of the most exceptional selec- send Maweehes Ate, 
tion for really fine household linens at decidedly low pricings. — 


“All-Linen Damask Table Cloths,» |. All-Linen Satin Damask Table Cloths, 
« $6, $7.75 and $2.50 _. $54.50, $54.50. and $17.50 . Edgewater 


“These dats: Hoahe, offer the choice of very in-:| These are of an exceptionally durable quality. 
sas designs and are priced accord- |*The 2x 2-yard size, $11.50; 2x 214-yard size, Laundry Company 


ng to size— x 2-yard size, $6; 2x 24-yard size, $14.50; the 2 x 3-yard size, $17.50. Napkins to 
sr Fl 2 8-yard site, $9.50. ,The napkins to | match, 22 x 22-inch. size, $13.75. Size 24x24 | CLEANERS—DYERS 


ot bes & — oat wee dozen.~ |: inches, $16.25. dozen. j ) LAUND 
oli se A, ite re pil- ‘ Hemstitched alf {i pepe 5535-5541 Broadway. CHICAGO - 
- inches wide;: Sak Nap- |. ow. nae inches, : tome dew bleached, 20x 87 
Zuve $298 ion, og | fae at ” pair, - — $18. 80 dozen. —' <i 
© Satin Mitueilles ‘bed cad. ries —the bedép indi Vanished + with a fine triple-scalloped edge—are: 
n ae, wih ‘dee sever to natal posed 819 or 
“Towe ng, ae Sones eemmeetannd Pk Ble, 2 ied. 
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N- tnt workingmen ‘committees 4g ‘not af 
Toa include # great many members of |. 
| the- class for‘whom ‘they were formed, 


Pes: pice hal cia taggc t= alls 5 Loic aa very : ee eet 
portant factor 

Céperhallve Tdie Keb to trad ani rol = ood rg It they do 

Some of the. ‘Workers’ More 

Than the Labor Party Itself 


NATIONS’ NEED OF > 
WIDER VIEWPOINT, 
‘Anglo-American Cordiality Is 


Furthered at English Women’s 
Dinner to Sulgrave Institution 


2 a ticular industries they “are employed 
jin can continue to work at a profit 
“UNIONS? DEMANDS 


under 48 or 44 hours, the employer 
Full Ciliates Astitretibe 


can and will concede claims rather 
thah cease operations. If the living 
Court Refuses Plea to:Reduce 


wage is secured by the court and the 
standard hours are not increased by 
it, no harm can be done by leaving 
the number of hours and second- 
ary wage. to bargaining between the 


of the’ Empire “as well as. 

S, peace and war, Each domin- | 

| has: its\own naval’ military | 

| fo tes under its: own exclusive eon- 


not succeed in entirely neutralizing 
the political activities ofthe unions, 
they will, at any rate, tend to coun- 
\teract’ and nullify any. shew of ex- 


un.” Tha t he is an. 


ol, and makes no contribution what- |. 
r to the British or navy, 


ither is it bound ‘by ihe a éaties and. 
iances of ‘Great Britain unless it}. 


i ert Hl specifically approves of them. 


an ul 2 ane Over Military ‘Forced’ 


a 


“The present treaty,” continued the 


iH Ri rproteanor: “recognizes. Ireland’s exclu- 
Maaming | S1VE - control over her ‘own military 


entre z 


| British 


Lrentty- taloaetaite 


Of the | her ‘nor 
“ 


¢| forces and imposes. no. ‘obligation on 
} -| Ireland to take part.in or contribute 


bn any way to England’s wars.” That 


gland | ni ins the defenses of four 
arbors could. in time of war 


4+ Claim other: ‘unspecified facilities, con- 
vim! stitutes, he said, “-a seriou 


deroga- 


tion of dominion ‘status.” but he asked 


| frankly: “Has any one, so far, ‘devised 
| any méans, physical or moral, for ex- 


truding the British forces’ from our 
harbors?” It is true that Simonstown 


|-Was only: evacuated this year, he said, 


but South Africa “fs on the other side 


‘lof the world, while the assertion of 


our right is,met by the assertion pf 
counter rights based. on 
‘our geographical propinguity.” He 
thought it a great achievement to 


| have Fane, 0 ‘the British occupation 
|to “cure 


B mafetooance parties, to 
have’ con ritish . war rights to 
those of a tardlgn pe power, and to have 


wat which she has not declared’— 
that it will not bé difficult for 


: preene: tion tne a further step of| 
, zation educating ° ‘British | 


“by. using her con 
“BS a dominion, and 
“the logical a a mi 


‘ “Ireland ‘has * all the 
al Swe nave social and eco- 


nomic have unfettered free- 
; our palitical constitu- 


‘dom: thor 


'- | tion, in socia} Tegislati ny in education, 


in developing ‘our, national, resources, 


ue a fomtertag sete our agriculture and in- 
~~ | GUs 


tries mse eda ling our. tariff policy, 
in regulating our taxes, our currency. 


~ | laws, our finances, in: appointing don- 


‘ ig ‘sular agents abroad, in concluding 


*) commercial 
tries.” In his opinion the limita-, 


treaties with other coun- 


tions which attach to. dominion sover- 
eignty wa, Lo of obsolete legal 


gh Lig ag does 


'| not’ now | 
liengep 


on: drlsni's: interna} ‘sover-| 

nd he.sees no reason why “a 

: epublican | in its intern4l gov- 

ment -and for some. external pur- 

jes, should /not/ ferm part of a 
rohial Empire.” | A | 
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HOOL ALLOWANCE 


‘Spectalty'tor The Chri 
‘BOSTON, Massachusetts. a 
system ‘and clearer ‘understanding 
with regard to appropriations. for: ‘the 
‘support. of the 
cities of ‘Massach setts, is the obvious 
ietiat pat by the. State. De- 
| Baucation: Not later than 


committee 
‘d ate dts a 
fiscal syear, reads. bill. This a 
propriation: is to include repairs, re- 
plaonanpnta “andthe » Seay of. ay 
school plant, but it\is not to ihelu 
the cost of new equipment, new 
grounds, new buildings and interest 
on, and redemption of; bonds. - <7 
A veto on the part of ‘the. ‘city. coun- 


of each city: _ 
priation for 


cil is provided for in\ case the appro- 


priation exceeds 105 per. cent /of the 
srodehe of the per capita expenditure 
forthe support of the public’ schools 
for, the last year and the 


preceding 
membership ofthe Leong 
r 


“The bill: then explains coe 
is to be 


The appropriations,’ under this bill, 
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secured that Ireland need not expend 
a soldier or a single ‘shilling in any 


powers required for| 


Rect rey 
Se ” “He shouldbe, said the! 


“special to The Chriétian Science Sfonitor 
from its European News Office . 


LONDON, England—From the day 
of its inception : the political Labor 
Party in Great’ Britain has experienced 
opposition from withifi the ranks of 
trade unionists... The fact that the 


| Labor Party, when it was first formed, 
acted often in conjunction with the | 


Liberals, and. never with the Conserv- 


workingmen. They objected, and in 
many cases carried their objection to 
the point of exercising their. right to 
refuse to pay that part of their trade 
union subscription which was devoted 
to the political party fund. 

But isolated action by individuals 
did not prove very effective, and re- 
cently a&-movement has come into 
prominence having for its object the | 
organizatign and joint action of those 
workingmen who are .opposed to the 
political ideals of Labor. Committeés 
of workingmen Conservatives have 
been formed within the National 
Wnionist Association for the purpose 
‘of! endeavoring to induce their, mem- 
bers to seéek office in-their trade 
unions so that they may prevent the 
funds from being used for political. 
purposes; to fight the “extremist doc- 
trine” of direct action; to prevent the 
alliance: of the cooperative ‘societies: 
with the’ extreme Labor section; to 
prevent the Socialist party from ob- 
taining control .of> local. government 
bodies; to ‘refute ‘the “pernicious doc- 
trines” ‘of the’ ‘Socialist party, and to. 
educate members ‘to take their place 
a& Labor leaders. 


Contributing of Funds Opposed 


The attitude of: these committees to 
the rest: of the trade union movement 
was made clear in the proceedings at 
a nécent conference »which they held 
at Oldham, Lancashire, a part. ofthe 
country in which the movement is 
strong. Sir ‘Harold Smith: supported 
a resolution which said that, pending 
legislative amendment of the 1913 
Trade Union Act, the Lahor commit- 
teés of the Unionist Party should as- 
sist all..trade unionists whd were 
.Opposed to ‘contributing to the politi- 
cal funds of their unions. This could 
best‘ be done by organizing the claim- 
ing and lodging of exemptions. He 
“described the political funds‘as fraud- 
ulent and said that they weré used. 
-ifor unpatriotic purposes. He asked. 
jhis hearers: to’ see, to it that:the gov-. 
ernment had a’ mandate at the next 
general election to amend the 1913 
act in the. way that, the conference 
desired.. In the. interests of the 
workers and of honesty they should 

ake this a test. question with every 
candidate. ‘They. should also place in 
every works some one who would re- 
port.to the .cOmmittees- if any man. 
were persecuted. ‘because he objected 
tohis money being: spent in support 
‘of unpatriotic campaigns. — 

It is a fact recognized by those in| 
the inner circles of politi¢s.that if a 
‘widespread -movement were to. take 
place.among -workingmen to refuse the 
trade union political levy, the stability 


ae and the very existence.of the Labor 
. State 


Party would be seriously jeopardized. 


inently to the front at the conference 


| by Captain. Mathams, organizing secre- 


n y REY Aonitor | 
tter. 


iblic sehoolsin the 


| the anti-co 


by items, and the sthool 


tary of the nationdl Unionist. Labor 


-committee. He made the far-reach- 


ting statement .that the rank and file 
could bring the trade unions to their’ 
knées as a political force if they took 
away their funds. ‘“Dox’t pay their 
levy,” he advised the conference. 


“Stop their funds and free: the trade: 


unions from the incubus of. politics. 
‘You are not true to your ideals, to 
your party, or ‘to your fellows if you 
don’t. Organize the claiming of ex- 
emptions, see ‘that these exemptions 
are.acknowledged, and you ,will find 
the political. power with which you 
are faced crumbling:away before. you. 
Then there may be .a future for you 
and the trade-union world and for the 
man-who is not a Socialist.” 


Conservative Appeal. to- Bidssras 


Other. . speakers. stressed the - fact 
that the Conservative Party now was 
0 democratitally..inclined that it was 
quite able to sat the aspirations 
of workingmen. Its program included 
the ‘presentation of the. workers on 
local gayvernment boards, and facili- 
ties for them to become justices< of 
the peace-and member of Parliament. 
The steadying part that had been 
played in the. miners’ strike by mem- 
bers of the committee was another 
point that received emphasis, their 


presence at meetings: of strikers hav- 


ffective in counteracting 
titutional influence: of the 


union. leaders. - 
“It bat  etgtihndoom that, though, the Union- 


ing * been 


atives, excited jthe animosity of Tory |. 


This consideration was brought-prom- |} 


tremism which may appear in the 
Tanks of” Labor. . . 


LABOR PREMIER Te 


ANSWERS CRITICS | 


New South Wales Government: 
Chief Says State Has Done 
Much to Aid Its Unemployed 


+ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 4 
SYDNEY, New South Wales — An- 
swering those critics of the present 
Labor Government .of New South 
Wales who pointed to the number. of 
unemployed as a proof of the result 
}of Labor’s po'icy, James Dooley, the 
new. Premier,. challenged anyone to 
prove that any place in the world had 
done as much for its unemployed as 
had been done in New South Wales. 
The Premier,. who was visiting 
Orange at the-time, said that during 
the 18 months in which the ‘Labor 
Government had: béen in office it had 
spent £10,800,000 in employing addi- 
tional men on reproductive works for 
the. development of the country; their 
predecessors during a similar period 
had spent .£5,000,000 in the same way. 
The Labor Government. had absorbed 
30,000 men and had given them work. 
Moreover it had spent £300,000 in 18 
months inthe relief of the workless. 
In considering the question of*-un- 
employment it must bé remembered 
that the great bulk of the peop!e were 
not employed by the government. 


Unemployment ‘Hardest Problem 


The Premier, said that the Ministry‘ 
had found the problem of unemploy- 
ment the lrardest to wrestle with and 
it had-taxed their resources more than 
alt others. No man who had experi- 
enced unemployment, as had most of 
those in Parliament today, could stand 
idly by and not do something to help 
the man who was not able to earn 
‘enough money to support the wife and 
family dependent upon him. So far 
from, it being true: that his Ministry 
had not. given the problem considera- 
tion, the fact was that there was 
hardly a cabinet meeting at <which it 
had not been before them: there was 
hardly a ‘suggestion. that. had» not 
been analyzed, nor a deputation of un- 
| employed that the Ministry had. re-’ 
fused to see. At times he had refused 
to, meet a certain man who, when it 
came to hig turn to get a ticket to 
secure work, Had sold that ticket to 
another mah for 6s.—any man who 
would do that he would not meet. 
He (Mr. Dooley) had resolved to meet 
only the representatives of bona-fide 
trade unionist organizations. 

Discussing recent legislative meas- 
ures of the Labor Government, the 
Premier asserted tha prices: of com- 


| modities would have been much higher 


in New South Wales that day if it had 
not. been for the Profiteering Preven- 
tion Aet.. 


As to’ 44-Hour Week - 


' Touching on the question of the 44- 
hour. week, Mr. Dooley said that those 
who opposed the change had adopted 
an impossible attitude. Although | in 
the iron trades in America wages had 
been considerably. reduced and the 


, hours of labor had. been increased 


from-48 to 60, he did not think that the 
workers of New South Wales would be 
‘satisfied unless’ they got a 44-hour 
week. He sincerely: hoped that the 
ery for longer hours would not be 
generally accepted: Forty-four hours 
should be sufficient to enable a man- 
to earn: enough for himself, his wife 
and his family. 

Referring to the rejection of the 
‘Wheat Marketing Bill by the Legisla- 
tive Council, the Upper House of Par- 
liament, he said that the people- 
responsible for the defeat of the bill 
were the executive of the Farmers and 
Settlers. Association. The defeat of 
that bill meant that the farmers were’ 
going to 1 se from Ils. to 1s. 6d. a 
bushel on their wheat: The’ Large 
Holding Subdivision Bill, which he 
hoped would soon become law, would 
do as much for effective land settle- 
ment as any bill which had ever; been 
before Parliament. That measure 
wold prevent any man keeping out of 
use more than £20, 000 worth of land 


SOUTHERN FOREST RESERVE 
Speci: ui to The Christian Science Monitor - 


* ASHEVILLE} ~North Carolina—The 


National. Forest. Reservation .Commis- |. 
sion. has authorized the purthase in| 


western North Carolina of 14,148 acres 
of land at:an average ‘price of $6.41 
an acre., The land is located largely 
in McDowell, Macon and Madison 
counties. Be aes 
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Save a Little Each Day — 
We rent to help yous a become. 
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‘the Working Week in Two 
Specific Cases ‘to 44 Hours 


4 


Special to The Christian Sajence Monitor 
from its Australasian .News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Three fed- 
eral judges, constituting the full 
Commonwealth - Arbitration | Court, 


have delivered'a momentous decision 
denying union demanis for the intro- 
duction of a working week of 44 
hours in Australia. - The industries 
with which the court was directly 
concerned includes the pastoral and 
gold-mining. ; 

“Il have come to the conclusion,” 
said the president of the court, Mr. 
Justice Powers, “that if there was 
ever a time when the standard hours 
in Australia should not, in the inter- 
ests of employees, empleyers, and the 
general public, be reduced, except in 
special cases, it is the present time,? 

Mr. Justice Powers said that the 
court would find difficulty, in the light 
of present happenings throughout the 
civilized world, in maintaining the 
Australian standard of living while 
the world as a whole had reduced and 


‘was reducing standards of living, and 


was: reducing wages, and increasing 
hours of work. As at present con- 
stituted, the court would: continue to 
mdintain Australian standards and to 
act on those practices recognized by 
the court. since its establishment. 


Difficult to Compete _ 

“It is impossible,” continued the 
president, “for industries in Australia 
working 44 hours a week, at much 
higher wages than are paid in Eng- 
j land, to compete successfully in Aus- 
tralia with industries in England, 
Canada, and on the: Continent, where 
wages are less and the hours of work 
longer, and where men are willing and 
anxious to accept piecework. The re- 
duction of hours from 48 to 44 gen- 
erally in Australia at the present time 
would, for the reasons mentioned, be 

a. serious blow to industries generally 
sad workers particularly, and would 
‘greatly add to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed ‘in Australia.” - , 

The effects of world conditions on 
Australia was shown by figures cited 
by Mr. Justice Powers relating to “un-. 
employment. In September, 1920, the 
unemployed unionists in the Common- 
wealth equaled 6.2 per cent, but in the 
September quarter of 1921 the per- 
centage was 11.4. Since the last-named 


discharged from the steel works and 
from other industries. The 11.4 per- 
centage was made up by states as 
follows: Queensland 13 per cent, New } 
South Wales 10 per cent, Victoria 10 
per cent,’ Western Australia 9 per 
cent, South Australia 8 per cent, and 
Tasmania 16 per cent. 

While all three judges were in agree- 
ment on the general question that at 
the present. time, on the evidence sub- 
mitted, the court was not: justified in 
granting the claim for shorter hours 
generally, the president expressed cer- 
tain qualifications. Speaking for him- 
self, Mr. Justice Powers said: 

“I do not think that it is generally 
recognized that if the eourt fixes 44 
hours a week or less, it will prevent 
industries being carried on if they 
cannot make a profit by working the 
hours fixed; and because it will. pre- 
vent employers and employees con- 
tracting as to.hours and agreeing to 
work 45, 46, 47, or 48 hours. Rather 
than compel the employer to discharge 
the whole or the great portion’ of his 
employees, the court should not pre- 
vent such bargaining by awarding less 
than the: standard hours, except for 
special reasons. 


Question May Be Bargained 

“If, on the other hand, the. court 
does not alter the standard hours of 
industries generally, it does not com- | 
pel workers to work these hours, and | 
it is quite open to employees to con- 
tract for any less number of hours 


date numbers of. workers have’ been | 


employers and the unions represent- 
ing the employees.” : 

Mr. Justice Higgins, until recently 
president of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, twice 


deciined to alter standard hours in 


Australia except for special reasons 


.and in special cases, and this attitude 


has been adopted by his successor, 
Mr. Justice Powers, who remarked in 
connection with the present hearing 
that he could not, as president of the 
Court, with the responsibility upon 
him of endeavoring to maintain indus- 
trial peace and of preventing and set- 
tling disputes as far as possible, see 
his way under present conditions to 
alter the principles and practice laid 
down and observed by t e court from 
its rer 


NEW YEAR'S LIQUOR 
ARRESTS AT LOW MARK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Cor- 
rected figures on the number of ar- 
rests on charges of drunkenness made 
here on New Year’s eve, New Year's 
day and New Year's night, snow that 
42 persons were alleged to have been 
intoxicated in the 36, hours, as com- 
pared with 135 last year. In other 
words, the two nights and a day gave 
practical illustration of the effect of 
prohibition in reduciag the number 
of intoxicated persons, ~ apparently 
through greater difficulty of obtaining 
intoxicating’ liquor this year than last. 

Prohibition enforcement agents min- 
gled with the crowds all of New Year’s 
eve and on the following day and 
night; but found little to do, accord- 
ing to their reports, because few per- 
sons appeared on the streets or in, the 
restaurants with packages of liquor. 


‘The crowds were larger than they 


ever have been, and the police reports 
indicate that there was considerably 
less fighting and disturbance than on 
any previous New Year celebration in’ 
San Francisco. 

Few restaurants or soft drink estab- 
lishments attempted to sell any liquor 
and ‘the better-class restaurants hung 
out signs reading “Please Don’t. Ask 
for It.” Last year’s reports show that 
27 waiters in restaurants were ar- 
rested on New Year’s eve alone, for 
selling liquor to diners: This year no 
arrest of a waiter was reported, with 
one exception, a. man who was ar- 
rested for a quarrel with a party 
whom he.had been serving at dinner. 
}He was not intoxicated, and there’ was 
no indication that he had served liquor 


\to his patrons. Esc 
as 


BANKER LOAN TO 
RAILROADS URGED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — -Sugges- 
tion that New England banks and 
bankers cooperate to underwrite a 
large loan at low interest to the New 
England railroads, permitting them to 


reconstruct and return more speedily ' 


to a profitable basis, was made in a 


report of the traffic committee of the 
New England Purchasing Agents 
Association at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Rehabilitation in this way, it 
was urged, would allow operation at 
much less per unit of transportation, 
efficiency increasing thereby and pro- 
ducing earnings sufficient to- liquidate 
speedily the indebtedness. The com- 
mittee’s report also expressed opposi- 
tion to any further reduction in the 
wages of railroad employees, pointing 
out that the roads cannot afford to 
lose the high type of workers now 
employed. Optimistic forecast of busi- 
ness in 1922 was made, with a 
coincident favorable reaction on 
transportation facilities. 


Special to"The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—tThe first din- 
ner given by women in England in 
honor of the Sulgrave Institution took 
place recently at the Lyceum Club, 
in Piccadilly, London. The club is 
divided into a number of “circles” 
representing different interests in the 
community, and it was the American 
“circle” which was the host on this’ 
particular occasion. The Sulgrave In- 
stitution fosters friendly relations be- 
tween America and England, and the 
menu card was decorated with a lit- 
tle sketch of the Manor House at Sul- 
grave, Northamptonshire, which was 
the home of George Wane: S an- 
cestors. 

The American Pas Se Colonel 
Harvey, wrote expressing his regret 
that he was unable to be present. His 
regret was the more profound when 
he remembered the great services 
rendered by the Sulgrave Institution 


lations between the two countries. ~— 
The institution, he wrote, had brought | 
America nearer to England. A letter ~ 
was also received from Viscountess ~— 
Astor, who referred to the Washing- 
tun Conference as the great event of 
today. She hoped the Conference/pro- 
posals and counter-proposals would 
not be marred by any suspicion or 
distrust. 


The “‘Angl--American Alliance” 

The speech of the evening was 
made by Canon W. H. Carnegie, who 
is a canon of Westminster Abbey and 
rector of the famous church, St. Mar- 


garet’s, Westminster. His wife is an 


; American lady, the daughter of Judge 
Endicott, and formerly the wife of 
Joseph Chamberlain. Canon Carne- 
gie spoke on “The Anglo-American 
Entente.”” He dwelt on some of the ~— 
difficulties that threaten amicable re- ~ 
lations between the two countries... It 
Was mere common sense, he said, that 
; unless America and the British Em- 
| Dire united in the cause of peace thera 
|; Was no guarantee what might not 
| overtake the wor'd. re 

Ignorance on either=side was a 
‘factor with which to reckon. He 
would like Americans to learn as 
much as possible about England, and 
English. people to seek true under- 
standing of America. He had visited 
America. several times but felt that 
the more he knew. of the country the 
less he dare generalize abaut it. One 
of the things to remember was that 
the very affinities between the two 
countries made understanding more — 
difficult. One might forgive an ac- | 
quaintance because “he did not under- 
stand,” but ane felt that a relative 
should, and accordingly made fewer 
allowances. : 


Main Street the World Over 

The speaker described other “snags” 
that threatened to disturb the har- 
mony between England and America. 


During the last 30 years a great mass 
of emigrants had poured into America; 
a population having no affinity with 
the English-speaking peoples. They 
were different in habits and mind, and 
had no tradition that could compare 
with that of the English race. This 
new population had not spread 
throughout the country but tended to 
segregate with thir own nationalities, 

A third difficulty was the provin- 
cialism in both countries. Canon 
Carnegie said the townsfolk described 
in a popular novel in America were 
numbered in their thousands; people 
with very little interest in anything 
‘outside their own area, and certainly 
none in Europe. In England, there 
were many educated people with the 
vaguest knowledge of American in- 
stitutions. He would like to see a 
school of American history founded at. 
the London University for the promo- 
tion of knowledge on America. 
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Situation on Farms | 
The ‘continuéd demand for cheaper 
hes is of course having a’certain re- 
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much distress exists, . 
that a large number of the men would 
agree to give up the seven-hour day, 
in face of the alternative of closing 
down more pits, but in the coalfields 

ere the conditions are better the 
proposal would be met by strong re- 
sistance. — 

The new conciliation boards in agri- 
culture have agreed in many countries 
for the. continuance of the 50-hour | 
week, with ‘payment for overtime above 
those hours; but a large; number of 
individual farmers are refusing to ob- 
serve the voluntary agreements. 
There is also a general disposition to 
refuse to continue the weekly half- 
day holiday conceded to agricultural 
laborers by the national board which 
has just been dissolved. 


STATE RULES OUT 
LOCAL LINES. NOT 
SELF-SUSTAINING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Dis- 
tinct local branches of interurban 


lines, either sfeam or electric, must be 


made self-sustaining or ‘must be dis- 
continued throughout Qalifornia, ac- 
cording to a ruling recently issued by 


the State Railroad Commission. This; 


ruling, which is without precedent in 
any of the states of the Pacific slope, 
was handed down in connection with 
a decision on the application of the 

acific Electric Company of Los An- 
geles for a complete survey of its 


rates and service, and the establish- |. 


ment of a rate schedule on a new and 
permaneht basis. 

A uniform mileage scale, resulting 
in substantial reduction in interurban 
fares; establishment of two 6-cent 
fare zones in the city of Los Angeles, 
with a 10-cent through fare; elimina- 
tion of blanket beach rates, except on 
week-ends and holidays; action look- 
ing to universal transfer arrangement 
with the city cars, and the instructions 
that local branchés must be made to 
pay or be discontinued, were the out- 
standing features of/the decision. It 
is of state-wide’ interest, since it con- 
veys a forecast of the attitude of the 
California State Railroad Commission 
toward all interurban and combined 
interurban and local electric and 
steam car traffic throughout the State. 

The effect of the uniform mileage 
basis in competing interurban fares 
will be to wipe’out all inequalities 
between localities, and is of great im- 
portance, since there are about 30 
separate communitits connected with 
Los Angeles by the various ‘lines of 
the Pacific Electric system. . Commu- 
tation fares participate in the general 
mileage reduction. The beach towns, 
such as Santa Monica, Venice, San 
Pedro, Long Beach and all others, are 
placed on a fare equality. of 70 cents, 
round trip, except on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. This rate is to 
be applied between Los Angeles and 
all porte ‘from Port Log Angeles to 
Anaheim Landing. No readjustment is 
made in freight rates. 

In considering the local branches, 
and in arriving at a rate base:for the 
system as a whole, the commissfon 
eliminated property apportioned to 
losing local services, and also disre-, 
garded these local losses in consider- 
ing a fair return. 


UTILITY COMPANY'S | 

‘METHODS QUESTIONED 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Assertions 


that accounts had been “juggled” to 
the end of adding considerable sums 


to the plant account upon which the 


public has been forced to stand the/- 
dividends through higher rates, were 
made in the testimony of Samuel H. 
Mildram, expert employed by the City 
of Boston in its case, with others, 
against the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company, hearing. on which has 
been reopened before the MAssachu- 
setts Public Utilities Commission and 
will be continued today. 

Although small accounts individu- 


. ally, the aggregate represents several 
_ | thousands of dollars, Arthur. D. Hill, 


corporation counsel for the City of 
Boston, declared. He ‘asserted that, 
he could see ‘no justification for the 
items going into an account which is 
used as a basis for the computation 
of rates. Mr. Hill requested that ‘the 


company furnish ratéexperts to be 


questioned at today’s hearing. Henry 


'1C. Attwill replied that the commission 
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has no power of summons, but sug- 


nage that the company “should have 
© public interest at heart” and com- 
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PREMIUM CAPITALIZATION 


pre- ban ‘compléte, houge and office and| 


it is believed. 


that falls in Holland has to be pumped 


may. find them there. 


ground floor in .the French manner, 


| white tiles, its brass and copper 
| ported by the stoutest: of oak beams 


— ropes by: which the goods: 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The encroaching mountains and the 
engulfing sea: that is Switzerland; 
that is Holland. To the tourist Switz- 
erland is the Alps; to the Swiss it is 
the valleys that lie between. , How 
precious every yard of land is in both 
countries.‘ _ Qne wonders to find five- 
storied houses in Swiss valleys and by 
Dutch canals, but the reason is the 


same. Land is golden, it cannot be 
spared for buildings, so the Swiss 


5 tans aes and up, what whi of abices; 
| what sampling of stores, what: ac- 
clamation at the presents brought 
from the far lands! : 


‘What visits from neighbors, what 


congratulations from fellow mer- 
chants! 
blended with what ' feasting! 
were great fellows, these old Dutch- 
men, for their food. Yes they could 
feed‘ and they could fight. 
traders beat the grandees of Spain. 
This little ‘land for 80 years struggled 
to wrest its freedom from a great 
— ang at last achieved its de- 
sire. 
and look at the Regent or. Guild pic- 
tures in the Ryks Museum. 


shrewd _chaffering 
They 


“What 


If you want! to know how, go 


ere 


keeps his cows above his head, and|they are, the stout fellows, at their 
over all in the Dutch house are the/| feasts, in their council, at their drill, 
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p. ACTOR I N GROWTH: 
OF FREEMASONRY 


Primary Appeal, English Clerey- 
man Believes, Lies in Religious 
Significance of: the. Order 


By special daiicciidic tii of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
_ News: Office 
LONDON, England—wWhy is Free- 
masonry growing ‘so rapidly? is the 
question askéd and answered by the 
Rev. J. E. Roscoe. The answer, he 
Says, is to be found in the fact that it 
is a religion of a very fine order. The 


storerooms in which the Dutchman’s 
goods are lodged. In the olden days 
there were few barns in Switzerland 
and few warehouses in Amsterdam. 
What a city it is, this northern 
Venice, what a country in which it 
stands! If you live in Holland you 
live in a boat, for that is what the 
country is, a boat of which the stout 
timbers are the dikes. It is almost 
incredible until you walk at the foot 
of one of the great dikes and hear 
10 feet above your head the breakers 
dashing against its outer side. Who- 
ever thinks that every drop of rain 


back into the sea, unless it returns 
there by the procéss of evaporation? 
One litre, one: minute, one hectare, 
that is the formula to which the Dutch 
engineer fits his pumps. They know 
something, these Dutch engineers, -and 
they take their knowledge all over 
the world. On the Suez Canal, on the 
Panama Canal, wherever men conduct 
water through channels of their own 
making you will find them. — 

And little wonder, for Holland is 
a land of canals, from the tiny one that 
takes the place of a hedge to the great 
canals along which steamers pass. Dig 
12 inches into the ground anywhere 
and you will find water. In‘ town or 
in country it is all the same. Where 
in other lands you will find a town 
ringed with walls, in Holland you will 
find it ringed’ with water. It is so 
everywhere, it is most so in ‘Amster- 
dam. There the canals are like 
flounces on a woman’s petticoat, or if 
you prefer it, like hoops upon a barrel. 
From the Central Station in the north 
to the Ryks Museum in the south, road 
and canal run like a backbone with 
their branching ribs. The Heeren- 
gracht, the Kaisergracht, the Prinzen- 
gracht, the three estates, Emperor, 
Prince and People, a constitution writ- 
ten in water. There are no gondolas 
on these Dutch canals, but there are 
barges, heavy-laden barges. In the old 
days there were ships, the Dutch Billy- 
Boys that thumped their way round 
the world and came back to Amster- 
dam laden with all the spices of the 
East. These ships that did 
‘Arrive each Monday morn from Ind. 

And land each Tuesday from the rich 
Levant, 


What. treasures they brought with 
them you must seek in the Ryks Mu- 
seum or if you are lucky enough to get 
inside one of the old Dutch houses you, 
Great vases 
from China, cabinets from Japan, car- 
pets from Persia, rugs from Turkey. 
There is an old house in Prince He 
Kade. Not such an old house, but 
t*will serve. Built,in 1750, five years 
after Fontenoy, where the. French 
gained a victory and the Dutch suf-’ 
fered heavily, it shows a victory. of 
French over Dutch art. With its 
double flight of steps and ‘its stately” 


its paneled walls and painted ceilings, 
its marble floor and beautifully carved 
staircase curving up through five): 
floors, all'that wealth could buy and 
art devise seemed’ to have been 
lavished on it.. Below, the floor where 
the women stayed ‘and cooked in the. 
spotless- kitchen with its blue and 


gieaming, and high up in the roof sup- 


and posts, the rooms for merchandise, 
with the great wooden wheel and 


raised to, their lodging place. 
none! In front the 


talk of the great masters, 
who lived in them had no thought of 


posterity. They thought of themselves 
and the fine figures they were, and the 
fine clothes they wore, and the fine 
guild ‘houses they had which were to 
be made finer by these fine pictures of 
themselyes. 
ning Cocq put on his dark brown suit 
and Lieut. William van Rattenburg 
donned his yellow buffalo jerkin, and 
in company with flagbearer Jan Visser 
Cornelissen and drummer Jan van 
Kamboort, marched off to the-spacious 
house in the Joden-Bree-Straat, where 
that good fellow 
painted good pictures and enjoyed good 
cheer, it was not with any thought 
that they had set out to join the “im- 
mortals.” 
@ good bargain for a picture that 
should be good and not too dear. 
yes, there were plenty of painters; if 
Rembrandt wouldn’t listen to reason 
there ‘was Van der Helst, he could 
paint; what a portrait he had’ made of 
the Burgomaster Andeas Bicker, and 
didn’t he get that commission because 
of the great picture he had made three 
years before of Capt. Reolof Brekes’ 
company—32 figures in that,’ and they 
only wanted 16. 
must. be reasonable, 
rascal want money? 

for all those treasures that lined his 
house—busts, 
tumes, engravings, drawings and etch-., 
ings? Qne hundred florins apiece, not 
a penny more, that was their offer, 
and for it they got their picture and 
the -world the “Night Watch.’’ 
are few human achievements that ar- 
rest us as do great natural glories, and 
the “Night Watch” is one of them. 
Born of a bargain, painted in the 
shadow of a great sorrow, it remains 
“to tease us out of thought. 2 


sels based here are 
a tie-up within the next two weeks 
unless the United States Government 
finds a way..to provide: fuel for the 
many oil-burning ships “now in the 
harbor. There is no fuel.item in the 
new deficiency’ bill, and what money 
is now available for the purchase of 
fuel oil: will' be exhausted by. Jan- 
ee a 15. . 


aakea hag ft 
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whole-heartedly caught up in whatever 
they were doing, playing great parts 
and fully aware of it; pictured on can- 
vas by painters who painted better 
than they knew, good fellows like 
themselves who lived’‘as they did, and 
painted themselves in their own pic- 
tures. 


We look at these pictures today and 
The’ men 


When Capt. Franz Ban- 


mbrandt van Ryn 


Their business was to drive 


Oh, 


Oh, yes, Rembrandt 
and ' didn’t. the 
Had he paid yet 


vases, weapons, cos- 


There 


A great painter, a great picture, a 


great city, with its. tall spires and 
round towers, its quaint houses and 
gleaming canals. 
but some time wait till the moon has 
climbed high in a velvet sky, when 
the hour is late, and'a few powdering 
stars .are your only company. See 
the moonlight glistening down the 
long basin of stillest. water, the tall 
houses with their unwinking windows, 
‘their slanting fronts, their crested 
crowns, sharing with the green ave- 
/nues of drooping elms a Silent watch 
and ward. 


NAVY SHIPS LACKING | 
|OIL RUNDS FACE TIE-UP 


See it at any time, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


“SAN DIEGO, California—Naval ves- 
threatened with | 


devertinent last year 
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Fall spires, round towers, quaint houses and gleaming canals 


‘ 


spirit of brotherhood is manifested 
in the extraordinarily beautiful and 
stately symbolic and sacramental rit-’ 
ual. Freemasonry, in his opinion, is 
a great deal: more ’sacramental than 
Protestantism ever was. Every little 
act in‘ the Masonic..order symbolizes 
something that is invisible, so that 
one is not surprised at the astounding 
growth of Freemasonry. It attracts 
men who are artistically inclined, men 
who are intensely sacramental, 


Growth of Order in 35 Years 


Sir William’ Watts, drawing. atten- 
tion to the rapid growth of Free- 
masonry, says that when he: was ini- 
tiated 35 years ago it was the exception 
to meet a man who was'a Freemason; 
today. it.is almost the exception to 
meet a man who is not a member of 
the order. Now is therefdre the time 
to be careful in the .choite of candi- 
dates, ‘for quality must not be sacri- 
ficed for quantity. Masters often make 
a mistake in thinking that their hall- 
mark of success is:in initiating more 
candidates than their predecessors. 
That is not the true test of the suc- 
cess of a lodge. Large numbers are 


not wanted, unless they are men who 


will act up to the high standard which 
‘Masonry calls for .throughout the 
world. The craft is multiplying very 
rapidly, but ‘must not go too fast. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne Freemasons have 
now a hall of their’ own, which has 
just been ,opened by Lord Ravens- 
worth, provincial grand master of 
Durham. 

Warwickshire has just held. its an- 
nual meeting and reported a roll of 
4351 subscribing members for the 
Province, who raised £32,000 during 
the present year kor the Benevolent 
Institution. - 

A short history of the ‘Royal Kent 
Lodge of Antiquity, No..20, the senior 
lodge of the Province of Kent, has just 
been written. The .lodge, by date of 
constitution, is: really the tenth on the 


grand lodge register and only four 


‘lodges in the metropolis exceed it by 
oné year of age. Its warrant was 
granted six years after the foundation } 
of the grand lodge. Its lodge room at 
Chatham was designed by a member, 
G. E. Bond, who was the president of 
the Society of Architects,'and was car- 


the lodge, C. E. Skinner. 
Antiques in Lodge Room 


at 


the head of which was the treasurer of 


In the lodge room are several large 


oil paintings of past eminent members, | 


but the most prized possessions are 
five antique chairs purchased more 


than 100 years ago by the:lodge for a 
large sum of money. The father of the 
lodge is George Naylor, who has just 


completed his 50 years’ membership, 
and who has been the charity repre- 
sentative of the lodge for 33 years. 
Seven years:ago the lodge had a mem- 
bership of 80; today the number ex- 


ceeds 220. 


HEALTH TESTS IN 
SCHOOL RESENTED 


Peoria Parents in Petition Ask 
Discontinuance of Compulsory 
Medical Examination and 
Vaccination of Pupils 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PEORIA, Illinois — Counteracting 
declarations made by.Dr. E. E. Barbour 


Birmingham has also been looking | 


in 1733, and is still 


14, 1811, however, 


titled 
separable” 


Masonry.”” 


Street, the first of 


foundation stones 
known as 


“mock” lodges, 


was known as “Knights 


Comus,” but, 


covered. 


ment, 


Strange to ‘Say, 
meeting place has never been dis- 


up its Masonic history. The earliest 
lodge in the famous Midland city is 
that of St. Paul, which was constituted 
flourishing. 
Throughout the whole period of 188 
years it has been in active operation, 
and is not merely the oldest, but one 
of the largest of the local lodges. 
was very rarely that the early Masons 
indulged in public displays. On August 
the Birmingham 
Freemasons had a somewhat notable 
gathering, and the local press gave a 
lengthy .account of~the proceedings. 
The sermon on that occasion does not 
appéar to. have been printed, but two 
earlier sermons preached “before a 
body of Free and Acceptéd Masons” 
in the city and copies are in the refer- 
ence library of the city, One was en- 
“Love to God and Man In- 
and the other was on 
“The Excellence and Usefulness of 


It 


| Another memorable occasion was in 

1805. when the master of the lodge 
was William Hollins, the architect of 
the well-known public offices in Moor 
Birmingham’s 
municipal buldings.. The laying of the 
was made the 
occasion of a public Masonic proces- 
sion. The success of the lodge led to | 
the institution of a large number’ of 
“Bucks,” 
“Knights of the Wood,” and so forth: 
One of the most successful of these 
of the 


their 


Géorge J. V. Rankin,:. the preceptor 
‘of the Emulation Lodge- of Improve- 
is leaving immediately for a} 


tour round the world and will include 


is one of the’ hardest 


the United States in his itinerary. He 
3 : workers in 
ritual, has been a member of Emula-\ 


tion for 27 years; for 17 years he has 
been on the committee and for the last 
eight years the senior member of that 


committee. During the whole of that 


time, year in and year out, he has 
worked quietly and patiently for the 
good of the lodge and in his zeal for 


Masonic ritual has visited every part | 
of England. He has been the recipient 
of a testimonial from the members of 


the lodge, which was made to him at 
the hands’ of the grand secretary, who 


is treasurer, of the lodge. 


NORTH DAKOTA EXCISE 


TAXES RULED INVALID 


‘WASHINGTON, District of Colitmbia 
—The excise taxes imposed by North 
Dakota upon railroads within the 
State were held by the Supreme Court 


this week to be inavlid. 


The case .in which the decision. was 


rendered. was on appeal from the 
United States District Court, which 
}sustained a tax ‘assessed upon the 
business. or railroads within the State. 
The tax was opposed on the grourd 


that it was levied on interstate com- |} 
merce, and for a period when the rail-j{ |.’ 


roads were under federal control and 
when the railroad corporation was not 


doing business within the State. 
The tax was imposed upon the en- |’ 


tire stock and: bond issues of. the com- 
panies in proportion to the value of 
them 
within the State to'the value of their 


the. business transacted by 


entire business. 


WORLD STATE FORESEEN | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE; ° Massachusetts—Pas- 
sive resistance from the peasants of 


Russia to bring the overflow of Bol-|- 


shevism, and then the development 
of a United States of the World, were. 
steps outlined by Count Ilya Tolstoy 
in an address at the Harvard Union. 


He declared that the League pf Na- 
tions cannot .endure because it 
founded on force and violence. 


is 


~ Shoe 


@& v & Pat Orr” 


Where Good Sense Is Well Rewarded 


/ Where good Sense is exercised in the purchase of foot- 
wear it is well rewarded if one picks the Goward Good 


Sense Shoe: Its fine soft 


feathers are reassuring, its 


ample roominess about’ the toes and comfortable snugness 


at waist and heel breed confidence; its general appear- 


ance bespeaks refinement. 


It’ would be difficult indeed to procure 
shoe; ‘that’s why Good Sense is stocked in a wide range > 


rh ser st bese 2 Pots peat a cane 


better value in a . 


at a meeting of the public board in 
Which he is said to have charged @ 
| misrepresentation of facts in discus- 
sing a petition signed by 1000 tax- 
payers of Peoria, protesting against an 
order requiring compulsory vaccina- 
tion among school children, Mrs. 
Robert Fitch, one of the signers of the 
petition, declared Dr. Barbour’s state- 
ments unfounded. 

“A majority of the signers are 
prominent and representative citizens 
of Peoria, who feel that they are com- 
petent to supervise the welfare of their 
children,” said Mrs. Fitch. ‘“Signers 
of the petition are not attempting to 
dictate actions of the school board, as 
Dr. Barbour is said to have implied. 
We feel that the health of our children 
is at stake. Many instances can be 
cited where vaccination resulted in 
death. Our petition was not designed 
to obstruct functioning of the school 
board. «sWe deny that the bill con- 
tained falsehoods, as. Dr. Barbour is 
said to have charged. 

“A healthy child is not’a disease- 
bearing child. It is claimed that a 
physician, examining school children, 
has proceeded from one child to an- 
ancther without, washing his hands or 
sterilizing his instruments, and, as a 
result, there is likelihood of a child 
thus contracting contagion,” concluded 
Mrs. Fitch. The offending petition 
read as follows: “We the undersigned 
‘voters and residents of the city of 
Peoria, believe that compulsory medi- 
cal examination of pupils in public 
schools’ is unauthorized because it in- 
terferes with the inalienable rights of 
parents to supervise = health of 
their children. 

-. “We believe ‘that shite is no statu- 
tory enactment, no ruling of court, no 
legal authority in Illinois, empowering 
compulsory medical ‘examination of 
public ‘school children, and we are 
convinced that enforcement of such a 

ractice is in violation. of the Four- . 
eenth Amendment of the Constitution. 
of the, United States. «Also, we be- 
live that it conflicts with the generally 
recognized truism, the school is public, | 
the child is private. : 
. “We,: therefore, request the board, 
to discontinue compulsory medica] ex- 
amination of public school pupils, and 
we protest against any cémpulsory. 
‘vaccination or orders implying com- — 
pulsory vaccination of public school 
-children, teachers-or any employee, or 
against compulsory attendance of pu- 
pils to lectures upon disease.” ° 

The board, after a reading of the ,* 
petition, deferred action until. a. sabre: 
neQnens meeting. : “a Pe 
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10 days to Japan . 
4 days to China - 
18 days to Manila 
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TO EUROPE 


John to Liverpool, 


Havre, Astwerp 
. ST. JOHN—BOSTON ial 
HAVANA—KINGSTON 
Ah eee 
Canadian Pacific Railway—Traffic nk Be 


Frequent Sailings—St. 
Southampton, Glasgow, 


_Rio:De Janeiro 
Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 
Luxurious appointed 


steamers of 21,000 
tons displacement 
sailing from N. Y. 
S. S. Vestris 
Jan. 23, 
S. S. Vandyck 


Special reduced rates 
for Tours Round 
a America. For 
illustrated pamphlets, , 
rates, etc., apply com- (New) Feb. A 
panys office, 42 S. S. Vasari » 


Broadway, N. Y. Feb. 25 


Or Any Steamship or Tourist Agent or Raymond & 


Whitcomb. 17 Temple P!.. General District Agent. 
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which will dis- 

h their goods thom the ordinary 

of cotton fabrics, and open the 
way for progress and promotion of 


ea ine identifying mark to a stage where 
ty | it means quality, style, individuality or 


}some other desirable 


property that 


‘| will have an appeal all its own and 


/} been somewhat substantial, 


| December. 
| cabled over, byt by no means of suffi- 


which cannot be° usurped by low- 
priced competitors, 


LONDON SILVER 
| MARKET REPORT 


Fair Orders From China but Poor 
Indian Buying Results in 
. Sagging -Prices and.-Trade 


ial cable: to The Christian Science’ 
onitor from itg-European News Office | 
LONDON, England—In the silver 
market the free buying by the Indian 
bazaars did not materialize early in 
Small orders have been 


cient substance to impart vigor to the 
market. Sales on China account have 
and con- 
tinental supplies have not been absent. 
On the whole, business has not been 
active, and the tone has remained poor, 


writes Samuel Montagu & Co. buy-} 


ers generally being shy to operate 


4The tendency of prices was tg sag, 


but recently heavy continental. sup- 
plies caused a substantial fall of 15¢d. 
for cash. and 1%d. for two months’ 


e| delivery, making the quotation 341d. 


‘| for both positions. 


This figure is the 
lowest fixed for cash since June 6 last |, 


h/and for forward since’ June 8 last. 
This| Very large shipments are reported 


from San Francisco to the East, most 


ty | of. which is destined for China. Some 


year. | during 


portion, howeyer, is shipped with 
option for India, a proviso which sug- 
gests that the bazaars may have little 


inducement to buy here for the Feb- 


ruary settlement in Bombay. Conti- 
nental supplies can be, expected ‘to 
come into the, market now from time 
to time, sd that, the requirements for 
the Chinese New Year having been 
completed, and the Indian bazaars be- 
ing sluggish buyers only, the immedi- 
ate outlook can hardly be regarded 
as healthy. ~ 

The net imports of silver into India 
the month of’ September 
ci Prey ‘to 4,065;283 ounces, valued 

t §5,86,997 rupees. The stock in 


’ Shanghai recently consisted of about 


é dollars and 2,2%) silver bars. 


| 30;093.-- 


23,500,000 
The 


recently 


28, 700,000. ounces in -sycee, 


, exchange was 


Shanghai 


quoted at: ‘about 3s. 7144, the tael, 
|-while bar silver per ounce standard 
WAS: quoted about 34724. 


:. : COTTON GINNINGS 


-IN UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
otton ginned in the United. States 
prior to January 1 amounted to 7,884,- 

| 372 running bales,.inciuding 123, 320 
round bales, counted as half bales; 
bales of , American-Egyptian, 


| and 3106 bales of Sea) Island. To Jan- 


to. 64,262: bales of American-Egyp 
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vary 1 last year 11,554,648 bales were 
ginned; including 202 127 yound bales; 
n 

and 1449 of Sea Island. |: 

Ginnings by states to January 1, this 
year, were; Alabama 584,335, Arizona 
35,304, Arkansas 781,823, California 
23,569, Florida 12,098, Georgia 817,263, 
Louisiana” 281,773, Mississippi 811,830, 
Miésouri 67/919, North Carolina 783,> 
598, Oklahoma 476, 279, South Carolina 
770,558, Tennessee 295,360, Texas 2,- 
117,988, Virginia 16,078, all other 
states 8547,. 


-RUBBER, SHOE PRICES LOWER 


 AKRON,.Ohio—A, general reduction 
of approximately 8 per cent in rubber 
boot and shoe prices has been: an- 
nounced by manufacturers here. The 
reduction is not so large-as expected 
by dealers, but manvfacturers claim 
the price of rubber footwear did not 
soar as did leather footwear. Opera- 
tions at factories are still below nor- 
‘mal; although it is believed orders 
about to be received will bring opera- 
tions to at- least normal within a 
month. 


DEMAND FOR WELSH COAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


+ 
' CARDIFF, Wales—aA further inquiry 


for 300,000 tons of Welsh Admiralty 
and Monmouthshire coal has been re- 
ceived by colliery owners and ex- 
porters at Cardiff, the coal being re- 
quired for shipment to Indian ports 
during 1922 on ec. i. f. terms. It is 
stated the inquiry is not on Indian 
Government ie “yaa but comes: from 
other sources. , 
GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
AKRON, Ohio—The General Tire & 


Rubber Company reports for the year. 


1921 sales age rand to about $6,000,- 
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=]CANADA'S BUSINESS | 


COMMERCE RETURN 


Lisaihois in Industry Express Great 
“Confidence in the Prospects 
for General Improvement in 


Conditions This Year 


/ 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—While Canadian 
business opinion, being traditionally 
conservative, is reticent to express it- 
self on the prospects for 1922 there 


.| is, however, a great deal of confidence 


on the part of some of those who 
direct large industrial operations, and 


of others whose specia] business it is. 


to keep informed on conditions. 

President Beatty of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, after announcing that 
several fihe vessals would be added to 
the company’s fleet this year, says: 
“This represents an addition of 130,- 
000 tons to the Canadian Pacific fleet 
ina single year, and should convince 
the most péssimistic that the directors 
of one Canadian enterprise, at any 
rate, are looking forward to increased 
trade ‘and traffic.” Such is the at- 
titude of one of the world’s greatest 
transportation organizations, the base 
of whose operations is in Canada. 

At present Canada’s chief manufac- 


tured export is pulp and paper, and’ 


here is what President Wilson of the 
‘Canadian’ Pulp & Paper Ass6ciation 
isays: “At present the outlook, based 
upon universal trade conditions, is 
such as to justify an optimistic fore-- 
‘cast of the future, and a reasonable 
belief that the industry will continue 
to expand and develop, and to main- 
tain its, position, as one of Canada’s 
premier industries.” 


Outlook for Farmers 


No body of producers in this country 
has been hit harder, during the last 
12 or 18 months, than the farmers, ‘and 
yet this is. what the. Hon. Manning 
Doherty, Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario, has to say: “There is, how- 
ever, reason to think that as far as 
Ontario agriculture| is concerned,’ the 
worst is past and the industry will ke 
stronger for what it has encountered 
and survived. Beyond lie stability, 
development and progperity. ee 

J. B. Drylie, editor‘ of the Canadian |} 
Textile Journal has this to say of 
1922: 
industry may be working for less than 
capacity for some time yet, it is not 
thought probable that the trade will be 
as depressed this year as it was last 
year. ” 

‘Of the outlook ‘for the milling in- 
dustry, A. H. Bailey, Canadian repre- 


.;sentative for the Northwest Miller, 
“In a general way it may be 


Says: . 
said that 1921 was not’ bad’ year with 
the industry. All well-managed con- 
cerns made normal peace-time profits, 
and the outlook for 1922 and beyond. is 
encouraging.” 

G. B. Van Blaricom ofthe Canadian 
Lumberman has this to say of the 
lumber industry: “On reliable in- 
formation, .emanating from many | 
sources, the present increased activity 
in the lumber trade is likely to con- 
tinue. throughout the coming year. 
While no One expects that 1922 will be! 
ja period of abounding prosperity or 
wonderful development, it is believed 
that ‘the next 12 months will witness 
a steady upward improvement in de- 
mand and a‘strengthening of values, at 
least, to such an: extent that manu- 
facturers will be able to make a fair 
margin of profit on their operations.” 

General Manager Brigham, of the 
Hollinger Gold Mines, after drawing 
attention to the need for public ap- 
preciation of the importance :of this/ 
industry, gays that Canada has the 
men needed to advance the “produc- 
tion of gold to such a figure that the 

erformance’ of 1921 will look in 

trospect like a small beginning.” 
And in 1921 northern Ontario pro- 
duced: gold at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
month. | 


Big Raibway Expenditures 

These opinions indicate anything but 
pessimism over the outlook for 1922. 
Among other. factors making for bet- 
ter business is the expectation that 
the railways will have to spend con- 
siderable sums on betterments. It is 
said. that the Canadian National es- 
timates for expenditures in the prairie 
provinces are the heaviest for many 
years. 

As expected, with the return of the. 


year more than one provincial gov- 


ernment is taking advantage of the 
favorable money conditions in the 
United States to place loans. Ontario 
has placed a $15,000,000, 15-year, 5% 
per cent issue, which has met with a 
very favorable reception. Alberta is 
calling for tenders for an issue of 
$3,846,000, 25-year, 5% per cent loan, 
and New. Brunswick is, bringing out 
one for $1,800,000, a large portion of 
which will be apent on hydroelectric. 
development. It is quite probable that 
| the government railways, in the near 
future, will also resort to the United 
States for a considerable loan, which 
usually means. $25,000,000. 

The. first Canadian “nickels” or 5- 


cent pieces,’ were recently coined here. 


They are: ‘the same size ag those of the 
United States; but they are: pure 
nickel. ‘The exclusive use of a Cana- 
dien — is much approved. 
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Chinese bankers are said to have 
mg i a group which would join with |: 
inter-allied consortium in loafing 

to the Chinese Government $90,000,000 
in silver, Chinese bankers contribut- 


ing $16,000,000, and taking as security | Incr 


revenues derived from the salt mo- 
nopoly. Shares,.of the loan appor- 


tioned to the four members of the con- | 


sortium would amount to $74,000,000. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
of Toronto, is reported by United 
States Consul-Géneral Alphonse Gaulin 


j}to have opened a branch in Rio de, 


The bank is also 


Janeiro, Brazil. 
in 


authorized to establish branches 
Sao Paulo and Santos. 

Approximately $10,000,000 will . be 

spent this year by the Union Racific 
Railroad on new equipment to take 
care of the “inevitable resumption of 
traffic.” About 4500. box cars have’ 
been et anh including 1000 steel 
automobile ¢ars. 
' The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 
Company announces that a new four- 
cylinder, air-cooled car is. in the final 
stages of development. The new car 
is to retail at a low price and sales 
plans involve a propoéged production 
of 100 machines daily. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., 
reports surplus for the half year 
ended June 30 of 14,700,000 yen 
($7,350,000) of which 4,000,000 were 
carried to reserve and a dividend paid 
of six yen per share. 

Wall Street brokers’ loans show 
little expansion as the result of the 
recent rise in .the’ stock market. 
Bankers doubt if the increase has 
been more than $100,000;000 or $150,- 
000,000 from the low point of $500,- 
000,000. in the middle of the summer 
of 1921. 


DIVIDENDS 

H. H. Franklin Manufacturing, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred,. payable 
February 1 to stock of January 20. 

Sierra Pacific Electric, quarterly of 
$1.50 on preferred, payable February 1 
to stock of January 20. 

S. H. Kress Company, quarterly of 
1% on common, ‘payable February 1 
to stock of January 20. 

Virginia Railway ‘& Power, 6% on 
preferred, payable in preferred stock 
at par on February 1 ‘to “stock of 
January 10. The dividend is for the 
12 months ended December 31 last. 


A distribution of the same amount in| 


preferred stock was made on this issue 
last January for the year 1920. 


CHEERFUL FEELING 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—While the feel- 
ing throughout the city remained con- 
fident yesterday, trading in securities 
on ‘the stock exchange continued 
small. The markets were steady in 
the main. The oil group was neglected 
and flabbier. Royal Dutch was 36%, 
Shell Transport & Trading 4%, and 
Mexican Eagle 3 9-16. 

The gilt-edged. list shewed firmness 
in spots and French loans were sus- 
tained by favorable advices from 
Paris., There was light buying of 
home rails. No interest was evinced 
in dollar descriptions, which were 
|dull. Argentine rails were quiet but 
harder, The beginning of the strike 
at the Rand made Kaffirs heavy. 
Rubber shares were steadier in sym- 
pathy with the staple. There was 
moderate purchasing of industrials. 
Hudson’s Bay was 5%. 

Consols for money 50%, Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 95, Rand Mines 
2, bar silver 3544d. per ounce, money 
2% per cent, discount rates—short 
bills 3% per cent, three months’ bills 
Ph per cent. 


MONEY EASIER IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, \New. York—Specula- 
tive stocks, especially oils. and mis- 
cellaneous specialties, were subjected 
to further liquidation yesterday, the 
market apparently ignoring low 
money rates and stronger foreign ex- 
changes. Call money or day-to-day 
loans opened at 344 per cent, the 
lowest initial rate since 1918. Un- 
officiai or private loans were made at 
3 per cent. 
sure despite the publication of the 
United States Steel tonnage figures 
showing \an increase for December. 
Haskell Barker strengthened on pros- 
pects of an early merger with PulP 
man. Government bonds and invest- 
ment rails were strong. Call money 
Fuled at 3% per cent. — totaled 
518,300 shares. 

The market closed slightly above 
low prices: American Woolen 795, 
up 1%; Atchison 93%, ap 1%; Atlan- 
tic Gulf 28%, off 1%; Brie first pre- 
ferred 12%, up 1; Pan-American 
Petroleum A 49%, off 1; Pullman 
Company 108%, up 1; American Car 
& Foundry 141, off 1. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Fresh declines 
took place in the wheat market yes- 
terday and closing prices were about 
3 points, lower, with May at 1.08% 
and July at 98%. Corn prices reacted 
fractionally, with May delivery at 52%: 
and July, at 54%. downturns: 
in the hog market provisions showed 
firmness. January rye 99%, May rye 
81%, July rye 76a, May barley 57b, 
January pork 15.40b, May pork 15 ‘78, 
phage lard 8.90b, March lard 9.05a, 


May lard 9.22, July lard 9.40, * pecugpacd 
0| ribs fond ae each 2 7 


Steels were under pres-, 


BRITISH MOROCCAN 
‘COMMERCE RETURN 


acrease of 1920 Too Extreme to 
~ Be Sound So Fall in 1921 Was 
Expected but Way Is Pointed 
Out for Return to Prosperity 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Offite 


“LONDON, England—That the trade 


\ Statistics of Morocco showed great 


fluctuations which were to be expected 
in consequence of the extraordinary 
conditions which had prevailed was the 


‘statement of Viscount Wolmer, M. P., 


recently when he took the chair as 
president at a. meeting of. the British 
Merchants Moroccan Association at 
the Cannon Street Hotel. There had 
been little of the gradual expansion 
which, in pre-war days, was:regarded 
a8 healthy. The increases of 1920 over 
1919 were much too extreme to be 
sound, and it was now recognized that 
ghey were due in a large measure to 
excessive optimism which had brought 
the inevitable consequences and with- 
out doubt would be reflected in the 
figures for 1921. It was to be hoped 
that this unfortunate experience, would 
bring its own remedy in the develop- 
ment ef sound business of a permanent 
character. 

If, when they came to review the 
figures for the past year, they found a 
falling Off in quantities, they must not 
assume the country was going. back, 
but was going through the refiner’s 
furnace, and would be purified from 
dross. Had the harvest of 1920 been 
as good as was anticipated, and there 
had been no commercial slump that 


|year, it would have been one of the 


most brilliant years in the history of 
Morocco. As it was, depression set 
in, and had continued to the present 
time, although signs were not want- 
ing that revival might be looked for 
almost at any time. 

The figures of 1920 pointed to the 
enormous possibilities of Morocco as 
soon as some sort of stability had been 
restored to economic conditions. The 
economic position in Morocco de- 
pended to a large -extent tpon the 
economic position of Europe, and any 
step which tended to restore the world 
position would help Morocco. Pros- 


dated November f, 1921. 


For holdecs of 


United States . Trust 


Gold Bonds, 


Gold Bonds, 


Bonds, 


pany, 


ber 30, 1915). 


January 10, 1916). 


EF or holders of 


_ Ae date 7S 


 perity could only be won by consist- 
ent, up-hill, unselfish, and cooperative 
hard work: by the gradual elimination 
of negative or destructive factors, and 
the application of patience, unselfish- 
ness and wisdom to each as it came 
along. 

Like all other countries Morocco 
was sufferi from trade depression; 
in spite of that France had shown her 
confidence in the country by raising 
a loan of 744,000,000 francs, nearly 
half of which would be devoted for the 
development of Morocco, including 
postal services, etc. 

The proceeds of another loan would 
be for the development of railways in 
Morocco. 


CUBA CANE SUGAR 
COMPANY REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—An operat- 
ing loss of $5,998,603 is reported by 
the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation for 
the fiscal year ended September 30. 
Deducting interest, taxes and reserves 
of. $6,065,957, the result is a net loss 
carried to surplus of $12,064,560. 


The company wrote off $3.848,723 
for adjustment of value of unsold raw 
sugar on hand to 1% cents per 


| passengers. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN 
LINE OF STEAMERS 


Moreton Bay Is the First Ship in 
Service Which Is to Be Run 


by Commonwealth Government 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—To inaugurate 
the new service of the Commonwealth 
Government line of steamers, a lunch- 
eon was given recently on board the 
T. S. S. Moreton Bay, which is now 
lying at Tilbury fitting out. Its first 
voyage to Australia was scheduled for 
December 7. The Moreton Bay, a 
magnificent vessel of 13,850 tons, is the 
first of a-new line of steamers to be 
run ‘by the Australian Commonwealth 
Government. 

The vessels are intended for passen- 
gers and cargo. Provision is made for 
a limited number of first-class pas- 
sengers, but the bulk of the accommo- 
dation is provided for 700 third-class 
The accommodation for 
the third-class may almost be de- 
scribed as luxurious. The vessels will 
travel direct from London to Suez 


pound c & f, also $3,059,339 to adjust | without a stop, and Fremantle, the 
cost value of materials and supplies/| first Australian port, will be reached 


to market value. Including the two 
preferred dividends paid there was a 
total deduction from the surplus of 
$8,658,062, which, added to the $12, 

064,560 net loss, gives a total reduc- 
tion of surplus of $20,722,622. 
preceding fiscal year the company 
earned $17.69 a share on its 500,000 


shares of common after preferred 


dividends, and in ‘the year before that | 
$7.77 a share. 
The annual statement for the 1921 : 


‘in 30 days from London. 


At the luncheon felicitous speeches 
were made by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M, 
P., and Sir Ernest Wild, K.C.,M. P. Mr. 
O’Connor said that the special need of 


In the: Australia was easier and quicker com- 


munication between herself and the 
rest of the world, and in particular 
with the United Kingdom. One of the 
great factors in transport facilities 
was the new line of steamers now in- 
| dugurated. Mr. H. B. G. Larkin is the 


fiscal year compares with, preceding | Semeral manager of the new line. 


years as follows: 
1921 1920 1919 
Oper prof.*$5,998,603 $22,249,020 $11,069,880 
Int & exch 2,917,555 2,156,584 £53,810 
Taxes, .... 796,176 4,248,301 979,490 
Depreec, ete 2,352,226 3.590,000 2,150, 
Net prof. .*12,064,560 12,344,134 
Pfd div... 1,750,000 3,500,000 
Sur foryr *13,814,560 8,844,134 
Deduc fr sur 6,908,062 2,083,335 
Sur Sept 30. 2,750,479 23,473,102 


3,500,000 ' 


1,465,220 
16,712,302 


*Loss. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures cloged steady yesterday. , Jan- 
uary 18.03, March 18.00, May 17. 65, 
July 17.16, October 16.38, spot cotton 


REORGANIZATION 


' Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds (or 
Certificates of Deposit therefor issued by 


Agreement of December 31, 1915), 
Second Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
First & Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. 


General Mortgage Four and One-Half Per Cent. 


Two-Year Secured Gold Notes, 
First Mortgage Extension Five Per Cent. Gold 


St. Louis Division First Mortgage Refunding 
Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


The Kansas & Pacific Railroad Company, 
'.First Mortgage Four Per: Cent. Gold Bonds, 


Missouri, Kansas, & Oklahoma Railroad Com- 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


First Mortgage Extension Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds, (issued by United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company under Agreement of 


on ofr 


quiet, middling 18.35. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company. 


Notice is eibitig given that the Reorganization Managers have declared operative the 
Plan and Agreement of Reorganization of Missouri, Kansas & Texas naney wera si 


pany, 


Company under 


pany of 


Company, 


Bonds, 


the time within which deposits may be made under said Plan and Agreement is extended 


until and including February 4, 1922. 


For holders of Certificates of Deposit for 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, | 


Second Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, | 
(issued by Central Union Trust Company | 
of New York under Agreement of Decem- 


pany, 


pany of 


the time within which Certificates of Deposit must, pursuant to said Plan and Agreement, 
be presented to the proper depositary for stamping—as assenting to said Plan and Agree- 
ment is extended until and including February 4, 1922. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, Preferred Stock and Common Stock, 


paeeenlaptinn i a 


Po Dated, New York, January 134 1922. : 


000 | 
7,384,580; quotations for extra firsts were 34 and 


3,884,580 


OF 


The Missouri, © sean & Eastern Railway Gom- 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
Second Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


The Missouri, a & Texas Railway Com- 
exas 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


The Dallas & Waco Railway Company, 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


The Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
First Lien Collateral Trust Pive Per Cent. Gold 


First and Refunding —— Five Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 


The Boonville Railroad Bride Company, 
First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


Southwestern Coal & Improvement Company, 
First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Trust Bonds, 


The Missouri, Kansas & Eastern Railway Com- 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
(issued by Columbia Trust Company under 
Agreement dated April 3, 1916). 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 

Texas, 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(issued by Empire Trust Company under 
Agreement dated March 14, 1916). 


EGGS AND BUTTER LOWER 
NEW YORK, New York—The price 
of eggs dropped 8 to 10 cents on the 
wholesale market Tuesday. Lowest 


35 cents. Butter also dropped 1 cent 
to 35 and 351@ cents per pound for the 
best grades. 


UNFILLED STEEL ORDERS GAIN 

NEW YORK, New  York— The 
monthly tonnage report of the United 
States Steel Corporation shows 4,268,- 
414 tons of unfilled orders on hand 
December 31. This is an increase from 
November’s unfilled orders, which to- 
taled 4,250,542 tons. 


the time within which deposits may be made with The Equitable Trust Company of New 

York, Depositary, under said Plan and Agreement is extended until and tary tate 
February 4, 1922. The Plan calls for payment by depositing stockholders, at the time of 
deposit, of $8 in respect of each share of Preferred stock deposited (a first instalment of an 
aggregate payment: of $20 per share); and of $10 in respect of each share of Common stock 
deposited (a first instalment of an aggregate payment of $25 per share). 
after January 13, 1922, must pay at the time of deposit 
interest on the first instalment at the rate Of Oh Pet anaes foam. Jacuary, 75 3922, to 


In addition 


Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be obtained from 
the undersigned Reorganization Managers. 


az & W. Seligman & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
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THLETICS 


hast present time, although he will be 4 


New ; York—Bxpansion 
‘Association of 
iy America into a 


ra and» the 
tl annual championship 
t of the country other 
st appear to be likely 
Bal the annual <page 


EA. m 
nis to the ‘con- 
ats made at the 
sot. the ‘executive and 


mportant amendments would 
hat a college holding member- 
‘tl ollegiate Association 
8s of America would 
“in case it were not 
4n ‘the titular track and. 
Pasmnocsnies at least | 

t secutive ‘years. 
/ it is sorbed would open 
Vane anc ta manent membership 
| ‘an ‘the University 
wry the Leland Stanford 


> ee ee 
‘ar nimre 


rest, ' h have competed in 
as we i:aa the leadtdg univer- 
ce) y Mo “south, southwest and 
y Mot sections.” With’ 
.. eligibility rules 


candidate for the baseball team in the 
spring. : 

Lieut, H. I. Szymanski has been ap- 
pointed wrestling coach. He is coach- 
ing the team without pay to enab‘e 
him to retain his amateur standing. 
He represented the United. States in 


,|the Olympic Games at 158 pounds. 


Though .he has been working with the 


| squad for some time, the appointment 


as coach was just recently made. 


COLUMBIA LOSES | 
TO DARTMOUTH 


T. H. Cullen Stars for Winners 
in First Intercollegiate Basket- 
"ball League Game of Season 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
HANOVER, New Hampshire—Dart- 
mouth College opened the 1922 Inter- 
collegiate Basket Ball League season 
Monday night with a win over Colum- 
bia’s quintet in a snappy contest in 
26 to 18. Although played on a new 
and slippery floor, “which slowed up 
both teams and caused considerable 
roughness, far better team work was 
exhibited by Dartmouth than .in any 
of the holiday series contest. 
Through the initial period the game 
see-sawed back and forth, the lead 
being changed four times, Columbia 
leading, 12 to 11; at the whistle, In 
the second peridd, however, Dartmouth 
easily forged into the. lead, and main- 
tained it until the end of the contest. 
The game. was marked by fast passing 
and good/shooting of baskets, but an 
unusual amount. of rough play resulted 
in the removal of two men, F. X. Heep 
23 of Dartmouth and M. A. Reilly ’22 
of Columbia. T. H. Cullen .’23, the 
‘Dartmouth forward, played the best 


eases WINS | 
BY. WIDE MARGIN 


Captain Bond Individual Star of 
Missouri Valley Conference 


‘CONFERENCE BASKETBALL 
STANDING, 
College— Won Lost P. C. 
University of ‘Missouri... 2 1.000 
University of Nebrakka... 2 2 
University of Kansas 
Kansas State A. C 
University of Gkiahores. 
Iowa State College 
Drake University.......... 0 
damon os Univebsity. cco 
Grinnell *College 0 


M. VY. 


SrKrHoeoos 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its Western News Office 
Uni- 


‘COLUMBIA, Missouri—The 


versity of Missouri basket ball \team i 


defeated Washington University here 
Monday night 45 to 26. The score at 


the end of the half was 19 to 12. Mis-" 
souri was slow in getting started, tak- 


ing the: lead from Washington after / 
six minutes of playing. They were 


unable to start their singular style of 
short-passing until. the second half, 
but showed mid-season form in their 
manner of playing after they got 
started. 

Capt. G. A..Bond ’ 2, was at his 
best, scoring eight goals from the 
floor. J. L. Knight ’22, breaking loose 
in the second half, played a star game, 
seoring four goals. A. H. eae. "23, 
played well at center. 

Washington took the lead in the 
first half, holding it for several min- 
utes. W. A. Thumser ’23, playing 
right guard, was an e¢xcellent» shot 
from middle floor while M. A. Crystal 
23, ran him a close second for long 
shots. Capt. T. C. Thompson ’22, at 
left forward, played a strong defensive 


lane pani. All etches were clone: 80 
that the margin of victory was less 
than the score, 5 to+t, indicated. The 
sunmary: : 
Kingsley Kimnadat, Columbia, defeated 
N. F. Torrance, Crescent, 15—8, 10—15, 


-18—16. 


/ Donald. McClavé, Columbia, defeated E. 
P. Cypiot, Crescent, 18—14, 18—1:- 

Harold Kellock, Columbia, defeated J. 
W. Ivins Jr., Crescent, 15—10, 15—12. 


sR Burroughs, Crescent, defeated F. | 


W. Chambers, Columbia, by default. 

A. 8S. Moses, Columbia, defeated H. G. 
Triss, Crescent, 15—8, 15—18, 15—10. 

J. W. Pulleyn: Jr., 
Cc. R. Dayton, Crescent, 18—16, 15—12: 


NEBRASKA WINS_ 
_ AT BASKET BALL 


Iowa State Defeated in Last Few 
-Minutes_ of Missouri Valley 
Conference Game at Ames 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office | 

AMES, Iowa—lIowa State College 
lost the first Missouri’ Valley Confer- 
ence game of the season here Monday 
night ta the Wniversity of Nebraska by 
a.score of 21 to 14. Until the last 
three minutes of play, Iowa State was 
never more than two points behind, 
but a sudden spurt by Nebraska carried 
Ames..off: its feet and gave rise to the 
seven-point lead of 
Throughout the first half the two 
teams playetl on a par, the period end- 
ing 8'to 8. 

The game was a ceiwen Eseivon 
the long-pass played by Nebraska and 
the short pass used by Iowa State. 
R. H. Green ’23, Iowa State forward, 
played a brilliant game, scoring four 
of Ames’ five field goals. The Nebraska 
team, which went through the game 
with only one substitution, put up a 
fine .exhibition of team play, no one 
man standing out as fesponsible for 


Columbia, defeated | 


its . opponents 


NEW YORK PLANS - 
NEW ASSOCIATION 


City and State Lawn Tennis 
Organizations Are to Form 
a’ New Body Which Will 
Include All Factions 


NEW YORK, New York—Lawn ten- 
nis is expected to benefit greatly by 


tthe formation of a new organization 


in this State. New York City and 
State form a very, important. tennis* 
section of the United States, and the 
fact that they have not always been 
working in harmony has been a handi- 
cap to the development of the sport 
in this locality. It is in order to 
bring these two factions together into 
one organization which will not only 
work for their mutual benefit, but 
also for the good ef the game in the 
entire country, that the new organi- 
ation has been planned. 

‘While some of the tennis leaders 
have realized for a long time that the 
formation of some body which would 
bring these two interests together 
would help the game, the first steps 


* ayaa taken toward such. an _ or- 


anization occurred last Saturday at 
Utica, when the representatives of 
tennis bodies from all parts of the 
Empire State met at the, Fort Schuy- 
ler Club and agreed to the rules for 
a preliminary organization. 

It f proposed to call the new body 
the Néw York State,Tennis Associa- 
tion. “The State is to be divided into 
12. districts, seven of which will be 
within what is now kndwn as the 
Metropolitan District. -The five up- 
state districts, to be known. as_ the 
Western, Northern, Central, Mohawk 


alivedetn retained its ppsition: at the 
head of the loca} standing, defeating 
Turn and Sportverein by 2 goals to 1. 
The second team in the: ding, Duis- 
berger Spielverein, could only draw, 1 
to 1, again Dusse’dorf ‘Concordia. 
Several “friendly” games also took 
‘place, but, apart. from one or two in- 
stances of high scoring, they carried 
little interest. Wacker defeated -Neu- 


goals to 0, and, at Fribourg, Spertklub 
defeated Lorrach by. a dozen clear 
goals. 


HIGH SCORING IN 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


‘Séven Goals Are Obtained by 
Falkirk Against the Greenock 
Morton Team:on December 17 


™~ ° 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—A charac- 
teristic of Association football in the 


unusually high scoring. Falkirk’s for- 
Wards obtained seven goals against 


without its international halfback, 
John Wright. They were always tak- 
ing “snap” shots at goal, whilst their 


Gffered solid opposition to all the 

Morton attacks. Thomas Ferguson, in 

the Falkirk ‘goal, had little to do. 
Another goalkeeper who spent» an 


the Celtic, playing at home against 
Clydebank. 
‘immediately in front of him». Alex- 


guarded their goal ‘most’ effectively. 
Of the Celtic front line, 


ber. 
goals obtained,. but his clever and 


hausen at Munich by no fewer than 15, 


Scottish League on December 17 was': 


the Greenock Morton team, which was 


halfbacks, notably Thomas Townsley,, 


easy afternoon was Charles Shaw, of 
The international pair 
ander McNair and Joseplr Dodds, 


Patrick | 
Gallagher wag the most lively mem- 
He scored only one of the six 


PRESENT CHAMPION 
WINS FIRST HEAT 


Thomas Newman Beats Former 
Title Holder Inman in London 
Professional Billiards Tourney 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Buropean News Office 


LONDON, England—tThe first heat 
of the London professional billiards 
tournament has been won by the pres- 
ent English champion, Thomas New- 
man, who defeated a former champion, 
Melbourne Inman, by 4241 points in 


a match of 16,000 up at Burroughes 
Hall, London. The London tourna- 
ment has formerly been conducted as 
a handicap competition, but. now the 
terms are level, and interest in the 
atches is consequently much in- 
creased. The competitors are William 
Smith, the 1920 champion, Claude 
Falkiner, runner-up for the champion- 
ship in 1920, Newman, and Inman. 
The matches are of a fortnight’s 
duration, that between Newman and 
Inman commencing on Monday, No- 
vember 29, and ending on Saturday, 
December 12. Inman started badly, 
and by the end of the first day New- 
fan had obtained a lead of 669. This 
he increased on the Tuesday to 1202, 
profiting by a mistake on the part of 
Inman, who inadvertently played with 
the’ wrong ball, to run up a break 
of. 434. Inman managed to reply to 
this with 341, compiled in a. slow, it 
liberate manner. On the Wednes 
Newman made a fine all-round break 
of 750. He looked well set when he 
misjudged a red winner. Inman re- 
sorted to safety tactics until the end 
fof the day, when he was 1945 points 
in arrears. On the Thursday, New- 


at the top of the table, ¢arrying an 


man gave a clever exhibition of play. 


unfinished 125 to 290. Inman showed 
greatly improved form but was 2018 
behind at the close of play. Although . 
Inman started off well on the Friday, 
he could not maintain his rate of |. 
progress and Newman, after ra 
666, commenced the Saturday's lar, 4 
with 3153 points in hand. 

The commencement -of play 
second week saw Inman 3239" 


game, succeeding in getting two goals. 

The game was a surprise to Mis- 
souri followers, who expected to see 
@ closer contest. 'The Old Gold and 
Black squad seemed not to notice the 
loss of last season’s stars, having, it 
seems, developed some just’ as good. 
L. C. Van Nice ’23, and J. T. Hayes ’23, 
both recruits, played well, Van Nice 
playing the stronger game. It was 
very fast. The summary: 

MISSOURI WASHINGTON 


Browning, If g, Thumser, Berry 
Van Nice, Knight, rf = Schnaus 


game of-the evening, with A. V. Gold- 


stein ’24, the Green center, also show- Valley and Hudson Valley, ,will all 


have a representative on the executive 
committee. In addition to the 12 mem- 
bers on the executive committee, there 
will be two. delegates-at-large, one 
representing the up-state section and 
the other’ the metropolitan . section, 
Thus, the tentative plan: now provides 
for an executive committee of 19 mem- 
bers, including five officers. 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association has signified its willing- 
ness to grant a charter to a state-wide 
association, if it is shown that it can 
become a harmonious unit: The move- 
ment to unify the tennis.jnterests of 
the whole State was start when the 
Metropolitan Association found that it 
could not. obtain the standing of a 
“separate sectional association with 
voting power.in the national] councils. 
The Metropolitan Association, as at 
present organized, includes. clubs 
within a radius of 35 miles of New 


their victory. . 
NEBRASKA 


tricky work led up to several of the 
Others. Clydebank was completely 
outplayed. A sturdy and stubborn de- 
fense was put -up by the losers’ backs’ 
and goalkeeper, but they had little 
support from the men in front.” - 
The return to something | like“ his 
‘best form by Andrew, Cunningham had 
not a little to do with Glasgow Rang- 
vers’ five goals success over the Al- 
bion Rovers, who were expected ‘to 
make a big battle against the league} 
leaders. There was one period when 
the Rovers had’ the- petter’ of matters, 
‘but by that time: the Rangers were 
absolutely safe. It was Cunningham} 
who made the opening for «George 
Heliderson. to score a very fine first 
goal. Cunningham scored the ‘second 
goal himself, and later Thomas Cairns 
put on threé in quick succession. It 
was not a particularly bright display 
that the Rangers gave, but the Rovers 
‘put-up a disappointing battle, . and 
‘Gordon Kerr, in goal, was not een at |- 


fon ne hinge entirely 
em hip. and ‘conformity to 
i es, ot A. régulations | ing unusual talent. 
lig code wi out compul-|' The game was. witnessed by a crowd 
‘eytyatand 


ons relative to continuity |Of 2200 undergraduates, “and was the 
 ¢ titior first to be played in the. new basket 
ot he @. adoption of puch ‘amend-| ball cage in Alumni Gymnasium at 
t result im the 1922 cham-| Hanover. The summary: 

nes. heing held in. the 


: DARTMOUTH 
t is ‘not unlikely: It is re- 

step in this direc- 

in the presentation 

on the University 

ga the titular meet 
~ Michigan, next May 
ainly iy later than 1923. 
‘y, the. “games would go 
University of Pennsylvania in 
an ary alte } nation between Har-| 


IOWA STATE 


lg, Woodward 

Warren, C.....ce0e un entvkonbiin +e c, Innes 
Munger, lg rf, Paxton, Lake 
Kohl, g, Greene 
Score—University of Nebraska 21, Iowa 
State College 14. “GOals from floor—Smith 
6, Warren, Russell for: Nebraska ; Greene 
4, Currie for Iowa State. Goals from foul 
—Smith 5 ° for Nebraska, Currie 4 for 
Iowa State. Referee—H. G. Hedges. Time 
—Two 20m. periods, 


CONDITIONS FOR 
ENTRY CHANGED 


Important New Provision in’ ‘the 
Lake Placid Diamond Trophy: 
Skating Championship Race 


COLUMBIA 

| Pulleyn 
mith, Bishop 

efforts to pick up,.bu :, 


trived, to keep 'well a Sail: Both. pon 
made three-figure breaks fre one 7 


‘On one occasion Inman oP in! . +65 
fgiling palrat 


Heep, Shaneman, lg rf, Srtiuehorn 
Millar, rg lf, Mullen 
Seore—Dartmouth College 26, Columbia 
University 18. Goals from floor—Cullen 3, 
Goldstein 2, Malcorn, Shaneman for Dart- 
mouth; Springhorn 2, Reilly, ‘ Mullen, 
Pulleyn for Columbia. Goals from foul— 
Cullen 12 for Dartmouth; Pulleyn 8 for 
Columbia... Referee—oO’ Shay. Umpire— 
McCarthy. Time—Two 20m. periods. 


VANCOUVER BACK 
IN FIRST-PLACE 


565 in his best style, 
dificult .run through the. loser... He 

played well ail round. the. rd 
opponent showing up best at top of. _ 
the table work. Chiefly by this means, 
Newman made sevéral good breaks.of « 
over 300. One of his best efforts:was . 
a good run of 456, toward thé end of 
the second weeks i ) Bur 


Hayés, Thompson, rg........ If, Thompson 

Score—University of Missouri 45, Wash- 
ington University 26. Goals from floor— 
Bond 8, Knight 5, Browning 3, Bunker’ 2, 
Hayes for Missouri; ‘Thumser ‘4, Cristol 3, 
Thompson for Washington. Goals. “from }' 
foul—Browning 7 for. Missouri; Thompson 
10 for Washington. Referee—E. C. Quig- 
ley. Time—Two 20m. periods, 
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Shuts Out Victoria in the Crudest 
_. Pacific Coast Hockey League 
Game Played” "This Season 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won Tied Lost: P.C. 
Vancouver Si: ts 545 
Victoria 1 5 .500 
Seattle 1 5d .444 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VANCOUVER, - British Columbia — 
In the crudest game of hockey seen at 
the local arena this season Vancouver 
defeated Victoria Monday night, 4 
goals to 0, thereby regaining the lead 
in the Pacific Coast Hockey Associ- 
ation which they had lost to Victoria 
on. Friday last. Strenuous tactics 
were in evidence from the start with 
tae players of both teams guilty of 

h chopping and tripping. Victoria 
was short of substitutes and Lester 
Kase the visitor’s Manager, was, 


orced to don a uniform, _relieving | 


Johnson on the défense and replacing 
Fowler in goal, while latter was on 
penalty bench. Adams scored three 
goals, one being from a penalty shot 
awarded for tripping by C. Loughlin. 
Duncan scored, the other after a 
single-handed rush the length of the 
ice. The summary: : 
“VICTORIA - VANCOUVER 
Ww. Loughlin; Halderson, lw ~ 

rw, Skinner, Tobin | 

ec; Adame, Par 


Dunderdale, rw 


Johnson, Patri 
Fowler, Patrick, ¢ 

gioke atastoures 4, Victoria 0, Goals— 
Adams 3, Duncan for Vancouver. Referee 
— Fred Ion. Time—Thrve 15m. periods. 


NEBRASKA DEFEATS. 
WASHINGTON 31. TO 23 


LINCOLN, Nebraska—University of 
Nebraska. defeated Washington Uni- 
-yersity in basket ball, 31 to 23. Ability 
of Capt. T. C. Thompson 22 of the 
Washington team. to count on goals 
from the foul line brought the Wash- 
ington total close to the Scarlet and 

as he threw 11 out of. 13 
chances. The game was featured by 
Joose: guarding -on the part. of . both 
teams. Capt. A. H..Smith '22 scored 
11 of. me Nebraska ‘points. The sum- 
mary:> . ; 
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M. Pareta a: Harvard, 15-6, 15—10. 


HARVARD WINS 
~ CLOSE CONTEST 


Columbia Also Victor in Class 
B Squash Tennis, While Yale- 
D. K. E. Match Is Unfinished 


METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


' (Class B) 


Harvard 
Princeton 


Crescent 


Specie! to The: Christian Sciencé Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office | 
NEW YORK, New York—The Har- 
vard Club team had its, closest con- 
test of Class B tennis team champion- 
ship yesterday, winning from the 
Montclair Athletie Club. by the closest 
margin, 4 matches to 3, while the Yale 
Club took & lone lead in their match 
against the D. K. E. Club, taking SS 
matches to 1, the others being post- 
poned until today on account of the 
occupancy of the Yale Club coirts 
by the handicap tournament. 
Montclair took the first two matches 
without trouble and later R.' E. 
Hughes defeated Grover O’Neill by a 
closer score: 
of the national champion, and the 
es} Rand brothers, had little trouble in 
winning their matches for Harvard, 
and the result hinged on the final 


|} match, between C. F. Fuller, Harvard, 


and H. V. Crawford. Fuller .tdok the 
first game rather easily, but Crawford 
took the second with little “more 
trouble, and then took the lead at the 
start of the third, leading 3—1, 7—4, 
and 9—5. But Fuller spéeded up his 
footwork and made matters all even 
on the next hand, and though Craw- 
ford again led at 12—9, it was a final 
spurt, and the game went to Faller 
two hands later. He made a strong 
uphill struggle and saved the day. 
The summary: 


Parke Parker, Montclair, defeated G. E. 
Abbott, Harvard, 7—15, 15—10, 15-3. 


Cc. F. Fuller, Harvard, defeated H. V.: 


Crawford, Montclair, 15—8, 10—15; 15—12. 
William: Rand Jr., Harvard, defeated 
Richard Wirtz, Mintelair, 15—5, 15—4. 
R. EE. Hughes, Montclair, defeated 
Grover O’Neill, Harvard, 17—14, 15—10. 
R. C. Rand. Harvard, defeated Frank 
meee © Montclair, 15—9, 15—5 
Hyde, Harvard, defeated Jeffrey 
Oreham, Montclair, 15—2, . 
Hipkins, Montclair, ‘defeated Ww. 


Yale had little trouble in taking the 


en !23, forward, widened the- 


But A. M. Hyde, brother | - 


‘la few minutes left to play. 


portant new provision contained in the 
conditions governing entry by reg- 
istered skaters in the Lake Placid 
Diamond Trophy championship, the 
world-wide skating event for amateurs 
which was recently sanctiioned by the 


International Skating Union of Amer- 
icd, and is to be held here February 
10 and 11, is that under which skaters 
in good standing who have won 30 or 
more. points in\the last preceding duly 
sanctioned international amateur out- 
door sein championship event are 
made eligib 

Others eligible to compete in. the 
Diamond Trophy event include the win- 
ner of the largest number of points 
in the last preceding duly sanctioned 
United States national amateur out- 
door spéed-skating championship 
meet; the winner of the largest num- 
ber™-of points in the last’ preceding 
Canadian national amateur outdoor 
speed-skating championship meet, 
and the winner of the last preceding 
international amateur outdoor speed- 
skating championship meet. The entry 
conditions also state that the national 
amateur outdoor speed-skéting cham- 
pionship of any country’ holding 
national | p international amateur 
meets conducted along lines and un- 
der rules similar to the American 
national and international meets may 


also be declared eligible to compete.. 


Under the sanction given by the 
International Skating Union, the win- 


ner of the largest number of points in. 
the Diamond Trophy meet is to be de- |’ 
clared officially “‘the amateur skating | 


ace of America.” In addition-he is to 
be awarded a diamond studded gold 
medal emblematic of his achievement. 
Individual medals of solid gold, silver 


and bronze are also tO be awarded 


Winners of first, second and third 
places in each of the events. 


OHIO STATE WINS | 
; OVER MICHIGAN 


Y 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan — Coming 

from behind in the last half;. Ohio 


of Michigan, 25 to 22, in a basketball 
game here Monday night. -It’ was 
Michigan’s opening battle of the race 
for the championship of the Intercol- 
legiate Conference Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

The.score was tied at 22 with only 
Capt, A. 
F. Greenspun °22, forward, broke the 
tie with a free throw; R. L. Dadley 
with 
a basket. Dudley starred, with four 
baskets to his credit.’ For Mi 


ee °23, forward, was the 
pn: gan Sao lame ak wee eT 


easeececess 
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York, embracing all.of Long Island 
and parts of New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Westchester, as well as the city. 


It is pelieved that, under -the new 


plan, both local and State interests 
in the sport will be safeguarded better 
than they could. be by anyother sys- 
tem, and that the section which, in the 
number and- standing of clubs and 
players, ranKs’.among the highest, if 
not the highest, in the country, will 
be ableto make its influence more use- 
ful than ever before. - 

At the meeting in Utica the eoliow- 
ing officers were selected for the new 
association: C. 8. Landers, New York 
City, president; BE. F. Torrey, Utica, 
vice-président;. P) W. Bowen, Buffalo, 
second vicé-president; J. W. ‘Merse- 
reau, New York, secretary, and L. B. 
Dailey, East Orange, New ~ Jersey, 
treasurer. 

The plans agreed upon Saturday 
have already been ontlined to ‘the 
Executive Committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Association and that body. will 
report tomorrow night at the annual 
meeting of the association in the 
Vanderbilt Hotel. oa 


NORTH GERMANY 
IS WINNER, 5°TO | 


Defeats a Noth Holland Team 
in “an Association “Football 
Match at Hamburg © 


ial ciovaiiniiadibait of The Christian 

Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

seiieid ie Germany—aAn Association 
football team representing north Ger- 
many defeated a north Holland side 
by 5 goals to 1 at Hamburg, on De- 
cember 11.° Although the margin of 
victory is very wide, the Dutchmen 
gave a good account of themselves 
and were at no time outclassed. -Kar! 
Breuvel played well in the winners’ 
forward line and himself obtained four 
goals. Another prominent German 
player was Fritz Lorenz. The score 
at half-time was 2 to 0. 

Some surprise was occasioned in the 
Berlin league championship by the 


By 5 


State. University defeated University | defeat of B. B. C. Brandenbourg, which 


lost, 0 to 1, to Union 1892. The latter 
eleven well deserved its narrow vic- 
tory. Nordern-Nordwest made its total 
of points equal to that of Branden- 
bourg by scoring 3 goals to 1 against 
Tasmania, and consequently shared 
the first place in the standing of Divi- 
sion 1. Three teams scored four goals 
apiece. They were Wacker 1904, Vik- 
toria, and “Union Sport Club, Charlot- 
tenbourg.  The- two last-named had 
their defenses ‘pierced once by Norden 
and Preussen, respectively, while 
Wacker was able to pA skoas its oppo- 


his. best. 


4 goals’ victory. 


side, notably at halfback, where the 


satisfactory performer. Forward, too, 
there were weak spots. It was, how- 
ever, pleasing for Edinburgh followers 
to*hote the readiness with which scor- 
ing - opportunities were. seized. The 
Airdrieonians were not a brilliant 
combination, but they played a use-|‘ 
ful sort of game and were hardly 4) 
goals inferior to the Hearts. 

The Hibernians were playing against 
Queen’s Park at Hampdeh, Glasgow, 
and were meritorious winners. ‘Thus 
Edinburgh: was able to bring off a 
double victory, a;rare thing nowadays; 
It was at-halfback’that the Hibernians 
were too good for .the amateurs. The 
Hibernians made a change at tenter 
forward, Archibald Young, who came 


back to the position after a lengthy | 


absence, scoring a couple of goals. 
Hugh Ferguson, of Motherwell, was 
closely attended by Victor Milne, 
Aberdeen, and not a goal, hardly a 
shot, could ‘he manage. As is often 
the case whén Ferguson is _ held, 
Motherwell failed to score. The stal- 


wart Aberdeen halfbacks ruled the 


game, and-their victory was well de- 
served, 
Miller, a star scorer, was an absentee. 

Dumbarton gained a most valuable 
win over Dundee. The latter played 
clever ‘football and was a well-balanced 
team, but the forwards had scarcely a 
shot in their locker. The DumlLarton 
men, however, were more business- 
like. Donald Colman, an international, 
defended grandly, and goals were 
scored by John Browning, a former 
Celtic player, and John Wood, for- 

merly with the Edinburgh Hibernians. 
Two precious league points were.also 
picked up by the steadily improving 
Third Lanark, at Paisley. That was 
never expected by the St. Mirren dup- 
porters, and, on the whole, a draw 
would have been a more accurate re- 
flection. of the play. In the Partick 
Thistle vs. Clyde game, 
characteristic was the keenness of the 
play. The Thistle men won, but there 
was as much good football on one side 
as on the other. A little more “snap” 
in their work accounted as much as 


: anything for the TRrie: 8 Victory. 


GLEN ECHO GOLF TOURNEY 
Special to-The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Glen Echo Coun- 


try-Club, St. Louis, Missouri, is to hold 
the women’s western golf champion- 
Ship tournament this summer. 


méeting of the association. The week 


tot August 28 was tentatively set as 
Vdeerats Several cities in the Chicago} ~ PH 
district — 


The Heart of Midlothian éileined. al. 
The Hearts had not 
lost a game for ’six weeks. Yet -it 
could not be Said they played well. Frida 
against the Airdrieonians, and there, 2 . 
were. still obvious weaknesses” in the 


captain, Robert -Preston, was the only 


the more so because John! 


the chief 


The 
award was made by the executive! 
committee at the regular January 
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IRISH’ SrANDi a a 


Defeats the Glenavon Aseoctitivads: 
Football Team on Daca 
17 for. the Belfast City Bats 

STANDING IN ASSOCTATION FOOT. 

‘BALL COMPETITION FOR BEL- | 


FAST CITY CUP 
To December 17 inclusive 


W. L. 
0 


GIONBVON ...scecsectee 2 
Glentoran .vs.cccccees 2 
Queens Island 
Cliftonville 

Distillery 


By special correspondent of The Christian 

Science Monitor from its European 

News Office % 

BELFAST, Ireland—The Linfield 
Association football team rose to the 
head of the standing of the competi- 
tion for the Belfast City Cup on 
December 17, defeating on that date 
Glenavon. The match was looked for- 
ward to with the keenest interest, as 
the Linfield men are this season’s 
league champions, whilst their op- 
ponents are the holders of the Belfast 
City Cup. Maintaining their unde- 
feated record in the competition, the 
Linfield players proved much too 
strong for Glenavon, and won by 2 
goals to 0. In the first half, Thomas 
Cowan scored a goal, and Richard 
McCracken added the second from a 
penalty kick. 

Glentoran visited Queen’s Island. 
When the pair met, in the Irish 
League competition, 
inclosure, the island team unexpect- 
edly won by a solitary goal. This 
feat it repeated on December 17, 
James Chambers scoring early in the 
second half. The amateurs, Clifton- 
ville, showed a marked improvement. 
They received a visit from Distillery 
and succeeded in winning by 2 goals 
to 1.” In the first half Harold Risk 
gave C¥ftonville the lead. Early in 
the second period Patrick Dalrymple 

equalized, but, just before the end, 
James Wilkinson again put Clifton- 
ville ahead. 
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| paper, but ‘not atte: at intvicate. 
There are seventéen questions. a 
| rather like: number 10, which ‘is as fol- 
lows:. Is'Gilbert or Sir Jafnes Barrie 
‘more open’to. the char of using the 
same idea or joke: over . and’. over 


again? In answering, the candidate i re 


erent 


must take accqunt, of the . 
land 


datum * lines | of Sconomy in 
and, Scotland.” 


Le INCHCAPE has issued a. grave! 
warning fox the need of drastic) 
WP | retrenchment in our National finances. 
}I am: entirely with: him, : but» while, I 


| was reading -his warning speech, the 


literary kink in-my brain wondered if 
anybody. would quote Southey on ‘the 
warning bell on the Inchcape rock. * It 


| was therefore with some pléasure that 
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x ” hing to say. 
His Majesty’s’ 
és a ‘work so im- 
ary Men, to Profes- 
ache ,of literature as- 
arly four hundred 
. le Teaching of English: 
+h. ago the report of the 
: committee appointed by 
e Board of Educa- 
: the position of 
1 Awnlrmedt system of 
Mar Henry. Newbolt was 
4 and it is no exaggeration 
that few. offici Mications 
ie. a hérdug hind more 
eat et nt ng there is 

2 div, 

gs “Note” of some interest 
ly. “The estimated gross cost 
a we indin on of the appended 
Cin wry Hemp expenses of the 
ges anc bers of the Com- 
$s. 7d., of which 
the ss cost of 
a publishing. this Report.” 


vill Shakespeare, ” ‘by 
Dane; has been a 
P aueaipice! wonder. The 
itics were very severe upon 
> did ‘not attend in any 
Bal , the manager, 
ted 08.” When its last 
ced membérs of 
“also ‘actors and ac- 
“eS to. the papers 
oted ay page and stim- 
| d be withdrawn.\ °° 
‘that’the theater began 
sil Dean now announces, 
to. ‘cut ‘Will Shake- 
8, but public cpinion 
| start.” As public 
“as ed for 
any @ the modern eater, it 
‘record that in regard to 
ha! espe: “are,” at any. rate, aor 
, ae beaten the critics 
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‘found The Daily * Mail’ putting 
s stanza at the top of its edito- 

rial on Lord Inchcape’ s warning: 

| The Abbot ‘of Aberbrothok 


Had placed a betl on the: Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy: in e" storm it floated. and 


swung \ 
And over the ‘waves its warning rung. 


‘HB articles on sir. arthur Pearson; 
“who atone time was Harmsworth’s 


5 ert retell the story of how he won 


tis first position in the journalistic 


rm |world., “Tit. Bits,” then a new. paper, 
| published each. week 10 questions of a |’ 


|very stiff character, in general. in- 
formation, and offered a po ition in the 
office, ‘with a salary of £100 a year to 
‘the: reader who. received the highest 
arks in answering these 10 questions, 
week for three menths. Arthur 
Pearson was the winner. Before‘long |’ 
he was manager of. “Tit Bits,” and 
after a few, years he left and) started 
“Pearson’s Weekly,” which was the 
a mem of his fortunes. 


AT a. literary dinner ane of. the 
guests: somewhat startled his 
companions ‘by saying.that the three 
greatest imaginative Englishmen were 
Shakespeare, Turner, and Dickens. He 
ote asked to develop the theme, but, 
a Scotsman, replied -that h 
cane ‘prefer to use his material in 
a mbgazine article. 


‘O Straight Statements I have ad- 
ded: 

‘“T think Dickens is one of the best 
friends mankind has ever had. He has 
held the mirror up to nature, and of 
its fragments has composed a fresh 
world. ... They (his people) are worth 
knowing, ‘just as one’s neighbors are, 
|for their pitturesque characters and 
their pathetic fates. Their names} 
should be in ‘every .child’s mouth; 
they ought to be adopted members of 
every household: . <, In every English- 
speaking home, in the four quarters 
of the globe, parents and children will 
do well to read Dickens aloud of a 
winter’s evening; they will love win- 
ter, and one another, and G6d the 
better for it.” 

(By G. Santayana in The “Dial). 


MONG the New Books that I 
should like. to read are:. 
“The Whistler. Journah’?, By: Rok R. 
and J. Pennell. Because I am a Whis- 
tlerian, and every Whistlerian must 
place this volume on the shelf beside 


the Pennell. life of. Whistler. 
“Kate Greenaway’s Pictures.” By 


H. M. Cundall.. 

Because Kate Greenaway was Kate 
Greenaway, ahd this volume contains 
water colors by her which have never 


before been published. | 
“The Herford sop.” Oliver 
A 


ford. 
ecause so far. I nave found a laugh 
or laughs in everything Oliver Her- 
ford has done, and this book should 
be added to them. Q. R. 


EARLY ' AMERICA 


Days of the Discoverer's. By L. Lam- 
alge New York; ‘Brederick- JA. Stokes 


“$2.50 

In those youthful days of especial 
delight in romance and adventure -one 
would seize eagerly upon a book with 
fascinating pictures. of canoes, ships. 
and caravels, of queer animals, ‘peo people 
in . strange» rich costumes—men in 
armor, ‘Indians, pages, lords, ladies; 
and queens. When the first paragraph 
of such a book begins: “A red fox 
ran into an empty church. In the 
‘middle of the church he sat up and 


LL 


By 


age around. Nothing stirred—not 


bia the “ai 
: Ty, 


e painted figures on the wooded: 
Sate nor the boy’ who ‘Stdod in the’ 


onal | UOOr wey,” the reader settles with a 


shrug of>satistaction to enjoy the 300 


pages of of: promised- pleasure. Such a 
‘book is “Days -of, the Discoverers,” by 


| L. Lamprey. 


In. tracing the history of any nation 
back to its, beginnings, one becomes 
poocayt in a mass of legend and 


Even poe 80 young a country as 
e. Lief ‘Ericsson. 
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| by storm in 


the | Hague. 


EES ya, of His Public | 


_ $2.50. 
Brg 

This tnimini ticle volume, which throws. 
ood,.of light upon the negotiations 
meh the Peace. of’-Ryswick and: of. 
Utrecht, will.be. found’, indispensable 
to all st students of the reigns of William 
III and’ Queen Anne. When Macaulay 
wrote, much of the material here given. 
had not been made available. to, stu- 
dents, and .Lord Stanhope. by. some 
curious fatality failed to make. use of 
some of that he had at hand. We have 
only to compare) Mr. Legg’s 330 well-) 
filled pages with Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
notice .of. Prior in the Dictionary. of, 
National Biography, and with the. same 
writer’s excellent. introduction ‘to his 
selections from Prior in the Parch- 
ment: Library, to realize how immense 
= the additions made to our knowl- 

ge by Mr. Wickham Legg, who only 
incidentals touches ‘on the Jiterary 
side of Prior, which has. been recently 
and admirably presented to Us | s by Mr. 
As: R;: Waller... 

It is, then nc‘ the. Prior whont Bnack. 
eray loved, the, author: ‘of maity., jines 
which: the novelist. placed among 
the  easiest,. 
charmingly humorous ‘of. ‘Bglish Tyri- 
cal poems,” not the Prior whom John= 

n“described emphatically as. a lady’s| 

ook, but the Prior whom his contem- 
poraries knew as a diplomatist accep- 
table at once ‘to Louis XIV, William 
III and Queen Anne, the author of. 
many-adinirable letters,’ and the seeker 
after office whose desire for his own 
advancement was so often and so can- 
didly expressed that we have to recall 
the Duchess of Portland’s testimony 
that he “made himself beloved by every 
living. thing in thé house—master, 
child‘ and servant, humayg creature, or 


f| animal.” And surely the “noble, lovely 


little’ Peggy” of his sweetest lifes has 
a right to be heard in his defense. 

And’ what a-romance is, his career, 
even. in that golden,age forsEnglish= 
men of letters! In eight years he rose 
from errand boy to Secretary to the 
English Embassy at The Hague, and, 
say what we will of the power of the 
patron in that age of patronage, Lord 
Dorset and the Montagus: would have 
been powerless to help him to such 
an elevation had not his own character |: 
and ability bé@en ‘there to second ¢ 
them. 

: BI kt 

Matthew Prior was the son of aj. 
carpenter at Wimborne, but was born, 
as the registers show, in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. His 
uncle, Arthur Prior, ‘was the proprie- 
tor of the Rhenish Wine Tavern in 
Cannon’ Row, Whitehall, and took 
young Matthew into. his service as 
waiter and -errand .boy,..a. kindly. act 
which laid .the , foundation of his 
nephew’ s fortunes. Lord Dorset, com- 
ing. to the inn one day to look for @ 
friend, “surprised” the - boy, then 10 
years old, according to his‘own state- 
ment in after years, with a Horace,in 
his hand, asked him “what he.did- with 
it,” and -put him. through his. paces, 
ending by bidding him put one of the 
odes into English, “which Mat-did in 
English meter, and brought-it up-to. 
the company before they broke _up, 
jand the company was so well: pleased 
with the performance and the oddness 
of the thing that they all. liberally re- 
warded him with money; and when-. 
ever that company met there, it was 
certainly part of their entertainment 
to give odes out of:Horace and verses. 
out of Ovid to translate.’ 

It is a pretty picture, this Hpmpany. 
of distinguished men: petting» and re- 
warding the little eager boy, and it had 
great results for little. Matthew; Lord 
Dorset had plenty of the Sackville wit 
and good sense,.and ‘resolved to give 
the boy an education; he’ therefore 
sent him to Westminster School; and. 
paid for hig books and schooling until 
he became a king’s' scholar in 1681.) 
His chief friends were Charles Montagu, 
afterward Earl of Halifax; :and his. 
younger brether James; and Prior. 
proved: his. friendship for the former, 
who. had; gone to Trinity, Cambridge, 
by accepting a scholarship at St.. 
John’s, Cambridge, in 1783 instead of. 
following. his patron's -wishes and 
going with a Westminster scholarship. 
to Christ Church. This bold’step of). 
choosing his own «university against‘ 
his patron’s wishes was justified’ by 
results, and if he did not: make.much 
mark with his Cambridge \pastorals 
and odes, he made a great sensation. 
when. he: appeared as’ joint “author 
with Charles Montagu: of “The Town 
and Country Mouse,” a no longer read- 
able. burlesque of ‘Dryden’s “The Hind 
and the Panther,” which took the town 
687 and led. to a-recon-. 
Ite \im-: 


a 


ciliation ‘with: Lord. Dorset, . 


mediate consequence was his appoint-7 | x 


ment'as tutor to; Lord Exeter's sons 
for a-few months, and-after that: to. 
his appointment to_the post-of secre- 
tary to the English Ambassador at The 


“Jn 1681; @ charity boy at Westniin-. 


ister School; in 1690 secretary: to an 
| Bmbassy; here, surely, is romance 


‘ enough tor anyone; but 


At. any young 


Pe ag to. hie Anclaniathnn: 
L4a& >} theses to the doting divineg there, hav-. 


‘/mentiat The Hague was not canceled, 


the richest, , ‘the mest’ oe 


jthe troubles with the Treasury over his 


‘seat which Prior bought-in 1719 partly | 
Collected 


‘Poems ‘of that: year, partly out - of 
|W gift from Lord. Harley; but Mr. : 


re 


fing drawn up memorials to the:States- 
General in the name of we ont 
oe - Europe. “a 


‘€ Tt 
“All in vain: fsb his appoint- | 


a? 
‘ 


but. he was kept on at the .old rate 
lof 20s. a day, and was. alfeady in 
}money troubles. The chain and .medal 
given him by the States was in. pawn; 
and he was beset with duns; but at 
last, he received the. post of Secretary 
tothe Embassy for the Congress about 
}to meet at .Ryswick for the settlement 
of terms of peace, and his pleasure 
found expression in the gay - lines 
entitled “The Secretary,’ one of the 
| pleasantest of his poems. But the 
‘negotiations dragged on and .on; from 
September, ».1696, to~ September,’ 1697, 
| letters and discussions,. “plots. ‘and | 
counterplots went on,’ but when ‘the 
peace was actually signed-—and. it was 
Prior’s task to check the French and. 
Latin versions—he was sent to Eng- 
land to_announce: the fact, arriving, at 
Lowestroft on the 23rd.and at White- 
hall 24 hours later. He was ceived 
with every mark of! honor, a°sum of | 
£200: was--pressed. upon: aia: and: “a | 
Warship. was- put at his disposal: to 
alge: him ‘back’ to: HoHdnd, ‘where: Ke |° 

arrived’ on’ the. 28th; .after: five. days. 
of “crowded sand. glorious, adventure; 
only * to receive. a ‘further token: of. 
appreciation’: ‘fram ‘the \States-General : 
fin’ the, form of a second ‘chain and 
médal double the valué ‘of. the--first,. 
which, let’ Us hope,. has. béer- taken. 
out of pawn by this.time with ‘part of. 
jthe £200,. He- left Holland foft.good 
in- ‘November, and “had scarcely ‘been, 
in England six weeks, before he “re- 
ceived orders to proceed “to: France 
ag Secretary to Portland’s Embassy, on 
the resumption ‘ef diplomatic relations 
with the Count of Versailles.” 

The position “called for diplomatic 
gifts of no common order,;. owing to 
the presence of the exiled King, Jamés | 
II; at St. Germain, but Prior was 
probably “persona grata,” owing to the 
attitude. he~ had taken up toward the. 
question ‘of Quééen ‘Mary’ of ‘Modeha’s 
dowry during the negotiations. of the 
Peace of Ryswick, when: his chival- 
reus concern for the honor of England 
and the position of the unfortunate 
Queen, whose £20,000 was promised 
but never paid, contrasts so favorably 
with the meanness of William III, 
uwhose failure to honor his solemn 
engagement in this matter is, as Mr. 
Wickham Legg justly says, an indeli-' 
ble. blot upon his memory., Prior’s 
first experiences were. . plea nt 
‘enough. He was “fluttering about 
Paris in a gilt cbach, with 3 -footmen’ 
in gay coats,” and enjoying his first’ 
poetical love. Yet even so there were 
disadvantages. “Dear Horace!” he 
writes, “I have a sentence of him upon 
most occasions, but I find nothing in 
him applicable to’. staying in Paris 
upon 40s. a day, where one’s coach 
;costs one fouis, and one’s lodgings 
another, before J] or mine have eat’ or 
drank.” He wrote home caustic ¢om- 
ments on the courts of Versailles and 
St. Germain; noted “the strange ven- 
eration” for their King of “the com- 
mon people of ‘this nation” ; which | 
certainly was'a contrast_to’ the atti- 
tude of England toward Willian: lil; 
nosed out Jacobite plots; reported 
James II’s rooted desire to educate 
his son as a (Roman) Catholic: and 
showed a most undiplomatic’ want of 
penetration over the Spanish ‘Succes- 
sion. With all this, however, he made. 
himself so popular that, when the time 
for his recall came, and he had ‘ah 
audience with Louis : XIV, he, never 
| backward in recording «the pretty 
things said to himself, wrote to his 
then patron, Lord Jersey, “the Grand 
Monarch (sic) said such things to me 
that if my own King’ Says half as 
‘much I ‘shall be satisfied. dees ne 

(Next came an Irish secretaryship, 
marked by troubles politicaland finan- 
cial;.a visit to William III at Loo, 
when Prior was admitted -into. the 
secret.of the Second Partition Treaty: 
‘an Uudersecretaryship of State to| 
.Lord Jersey,.and a secret visit to. Wil- 
liam. III at Brussels; and these im- 
portant events. were followed «by: a 
decisive. rejection as Member of Cam- 
bridge and -his return to Parliament 
as Junior. Member for-a Dorset pocket 
borough, East. Grinstead. : Like» most 
other literary. men of his generation, | 
‘Prior had a violent-quarrel : with -the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and 4. breach 
with his Whig friends was occasioned | 
by his writing for the Examiner. in} 
company with Swift and Bolingbroke; 
but this is small beer compared with 
the making of history.. And how truly 
Prior. did make history in the matter 
of the “Treaty: of Utrecht”. is best 
shown by the fact that its popular 
name, then and for long viata 
‘was Mats” Peace. 


et. SAR Es 7 
“We have a Space to folléw him 
tnrough his subsequent visit to Paris, 


through the intrigues of the closing 
years of thie Queen’s reign, ‘through. 


‘Official expenditure, or into the retreat 
of Down Hall, that’ pleasant Essex 


‘out of the. profits - of ‘ his 
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‘during two Visits. te Tur 


tion, - 


this r saesiiis 1s ant: will have iomentign 


in. an article on the sculptor’ Rys- 


brack, who was employed by Gibbs on 
the erection of the monument. “An. 


instazce of thiS;’ writes George Ver- 


tue, the antiquary, speaking ‘of the 


“unreasonable eripeing - “usage”. of 


Gibbs toward his then employee Rys- 
brack,. “is now ‘in the morument: of 
Mr. Prior, which he is now about—the 
statues at length as big as the life 
representing poesi (and History) he 
will.give him no more than 35. pounds 
for each Statue to be cut in Marble 
when others have) above a. hundred 
pounds, and Mr. Gibbs is to have of 
My Lord Harley upwards of a hundred 
pound for each of the Statues.” Poor 
Prior, that’ money troubles should 
hang about his-very monument! Let 
us console ourselves afresh by reading 
that noblest tribute to: the love ‘borne 
him by every living thing about the 
place. to. which the little Peggy he so 
toved - bore witness: in’ her own hon- 
ored. ite : 


cad ‘MASTER. OF a 
* BEAUTIF UL. PROSE. 


\ ehnieiabi Visions @’Orient.. 


st: . 
¢* 


By. ‘Piegte 


\Leti et-sen.Fils Samuel: Viaud,. ‘Paris: 


/Calmann-Lévy. 6 francs 75 centimes. 


Although Mr. Samuel Viaud is named 
with‘ his father as joint author of. this 
book,’his share in ‘tt has been editorial 
‘merely, ‘confined ‘to, piécing™ together 
the fragments -of which’ it«is made up 
fand’ ‘adding -here. and ‘there® a note to 
indicate their. provenance, The book 
consists: of: extfacts: from. diaries kept 


in 1910, the other. three years “later; 
Peller ed. by two, documents written 

sinc the gréat' wat,.of a different na-. 
tare en open letter addressed to the 
Fren Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
pleading for a ‘gentle treatment of the 
Ottoman ‘Empire, and.a similar appeal 
to the English ‘people. These letters 
breathe a noble, if somewhat biased, 
humanity. ‘It’ is: not, however, for his 
‘opinions that. .6ne: primarily . réads 
Loti;.. but. for his beautiful prose, 
to. which, though it cannot be said that 


one never ‘tires~of: it; for: its -gentle 


cadénces, like those of ‘Pater, tend to 


become monotonous: if readtoo much at 


a time, one can always return with’ 
delight.” 7 

His new book hia all the old ‘Sesintsiil 
It is ‘full of deep knowledge and ‘ 
love of; the East, of exquisite observa- 
tion of peoplé and places. None better 
than Loti can evoke the crowded 
streets of Stamboul -or the. charm: of 
the waters of the Bosphorus under sun. 


ior! hoon. *‘O'était ‘l’heure’:des:. grands 
benchantements silencieux dw Bosphore. 
+Partout:immobilité et blancheur:; aucun 


souffie ne remuait la buée qui s’exhale 
ici des eaux toutes les nuits d’été; on 
voyait les choses comme: au travers 
de gazes blanches, 4 la suite des dames 
en tcharchaf, redevenues un peu fan- 
tOmes,.on s’en.allait en. glissant, 
eouché sur: une :sorte..d/irréal mirotr; 
vers les hautes tours: crénelées: de la 
citadelle d'Europe, et. on n’avait pas 


l’idée de parler, car rien n’eit valu ce 


silence.” 

Silence is. very precious ‘to. Loti. 
He ‘loves «to: sit. and dream of the 
beauty which .he finds in the past, or 
in.the more unchanging aspects of the 
present. He is no friend to the intro- 
‘duction. of -Western .ideas into the 
-Kast,. and ‘he — equally the depo- 
sition of Abdul .Hamid: ‘and’ the ex- 
pulsion: of the pariah: dog.. He is not 
content. until he has, found, for: his 
sojourn in Stamboul, a purely Turk- 
ish house in a purely ‘Turkish quarter 
of the ‘town; and he is careful to con- 
form, in so far as a stranger-can, to 
‘the. customs of the countty, He dons 
the fez, and when he .is invited to 
visit the Siltan: and etiquette de 
mands: that he should: resume, for the } 
occasion, the ceremonial ‘dress of 
Europe, he makes the, journey in a 
closed carriage, . -so that his incon- 
gruous appearance may not. be ‘seen 
by his Turkish friends. 

There is, perhaps, something fan- 
tastic ins such, scrupuilousness, for 
‘after all, European - costume. is com- 
mon -enough in modern Constanti- 
nople; but it 4s just this-intense will 
to. identify himself with, the people 
who have taken so str a hold on 
his affection, that gives what ‘he writes 
of.them its peculiar quality, its com- 
bination. ¢ of authenticity . act ah ‘glamour. 


LECTURES ON fe 
, | NEW TENDENCIES 


The Spirit: of the Common Lasse: By 
Roscoe. Pound. Boston : Marshall J ones 


Company. $2.50. 

~ ‘These lectures, delivered at Dart- 
mouth College, in 1921, to audiences 
composed of:graduates and friends of 


.* 


4 


the college, are valuable because they 


show to the average man who bas had 
no legal—training. something of the 
main ways in which the common law 
has developed in the United States. 
As Dean Pound says in the course of 


the final lecture, “From. a social-utili- 


tarian standpoint the history of law 
is a record of continually wider recog- 
nition and more efficacious securing 
of socia] interests.””: In the lectures 
as a whole he approves of this change 
from an individual sense to a social 
sensé that is’ going on in the common 
Epa 

"To those of: Ale tieaters: and ‘lenders 
251 sacs mer net felis agree: UR tem fn 
pe | this. respect, are ‘of. his. carefully 
| reasoned | 


ats -will help to: show | —— 


| , one made | 


‘Lord Dunsany was one of the geniuses 


‘has an American reputation.” 


THE MODERN DRAMA' 


Two Receat Volumes 

It is a stern: criterion indeed that 
Storm ,Jameson sets for herself in 
that most stimulating of volumes 
called “Modern Drama in Europe” 
«Harcourt, Bra & Co.). She is 
nothing if not Bold; she thrives upon 
‘combat, open or implied. What to her 
are all the drama leagues in existence, 
the books upon ‘dramatic study, the 
societies for theatrical culture? What 
to her, indeed, are all but half a dozen 
or so dramatists of the past 50 years, 
and, of their work, but half a dozen 
or so plays?) The pen—hers, at least 
—is mightier: than the sword, and 
right fearlessly does it lunge through 
the decades, lopping off one reputa- 
tion: after the other, without malev- 
olence but without mercy. . Naturally 
such.an attitude and such execution 
are not allowed to pass without oppo- 
sition; the lady is:a fearless critic, 
more’s the credit to her. But when 
she becomes intolerant, oné need not 
follow her. She. is essentially the. 
aristocrat ‘ her tastes; she desires | 
dramas that shall be written for the 
syperman and the superwoman; she 
denies point-blank the ssthetic: value 
of the uninteresting average person 
and will have none of thgt creature 
upon her scene. - Such a theory practi- 
cally refuses to'the artist his right to 
select his own material; it. may be a 
noble standard, and surely a rigid one, 
but..it. is dogmatic—too exclusive. 
More, it imposes upon: dramaturgy a 
definite. philosophy and thus ‘tends ‘to } 
cramp artistic: freedom. ‘In. a ‘few 
-words,. Jameson is Nietzsche become 
‘woman and turned critic. -When she 
demands that drama be an expression 
of personality she is quite correct, : 
yet. shé would limit ‘that personality 
to the expression of her own particu- 
lar‘type of inspiration. And that par- 
ticular-type is the will to power. 

A valiant book,,then, and one which 
no student ‘of-:the drama should allow 
to escape his perusal. It is onef the 
finest. volumes of criticism that has 
appeared since Professor Lewisohn 
wrote his “The Modern Drama’: its 
standpoint is’ noticeably. different, but 
because the ‘book’ itself is the-sincere, 
forceful expression ofa personality it} 
works like a ‘tonic upon the reader; 
especially: upon the reader who finds 
himself now. and again in disagree- 
ment with the critical Valkyrie who 
wrote it. 

The author’s theory is that drama, 
during ‘the past..50 years, has traced 


scent to. disintegration. and unproduc- 
tive repetition.” At the peak are 
Ibsen and Strindberg; then come 
such lesser lights as Shay, Haupt- 
mann, and then, such a plunge! Her 
pet aversion, is the modern. dramatist 
who, “with an absence of restraint 
that surpasses mere had’ taste... 
is (content to tréat of second-rate | 
people, ‘second-rate ideas, second-| 
tate passions; ' to write of what -all 
can, see, to record,’ to “catalogue.” 
Art, ‘for her, is no mere imitation of } 
life, but a re-creation, and by re-crea- 
tion she means the stamping upon 
life of a: meaning that is-the focus 
‘of the writer’s personality. 

‘-Did, you imagine, for example; ’ that 


of the age? This is Jameson’s entire 
treatment of him (page 212):. “Lord 
Dunsany. has: written several short 
plays somewhat in the manner of a 
Maeterlinck compelléd to ‘turn an 
honest penny by writing for a Grand 
Guignol, which has itself been taken 
over by a Copimittee for the Ruthless 
Propagation ofthe Higher Drama. He 
In the 
last five words is imbedded a century 
of intolerance, ‘but. it is quite within 
the Nietzschean : tradition. . As for 
Dunsany,. some persons think he de- 
‘serves it, together with Maeterlinck. 
Why has the .critic devoted » some 
seven precious pages to the Spaniard 
Echegaray, | and. left utterly unmen- 
tioned Benito: Pérez Galdés, a con- 
temporary, who in the opinion of 
some—exaggerated, no doubt—is the 
greatest. modern dramatist of that 
nation? When it suits her theory she 
can point.out that a play has faults 
and ‘yet bespeak for it a position as 
precursor of a new form. This she 
does, for instance, with Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln’;. dramaturgic in- 
eptitude is overlooked for the sake of 
glorifying. an intention. This may aid 
the author’s philosophy, but ,does it 
advance’ dramatic skill? Why, from 
a critic so eager to evolve meaning 
from reality, have we not a wee 
about Verga of Italy, the leader o 
the realistic reaction? 
‘ The injustice that may be reached 
by rigid adherence to a preconceived 
standard is shown inher rough treat- 
ment of Granville Barker. Now, there 


inal nor profound. 
ply. to set forth in brief compass 
the main facts that. one might wish 
to have at hand in his first course 
in the English drama. 
tions are frequent, especially’ where 
statements are so final in their pre- 
cision as to leave no chance for me 
to improve upon them.” 
course, the type of book that special- 
ists 
periods are most apt to quarrel with. 
One happens to have made, s*y, a 
special 
William S. Gilbert.—not only the de- 
lightful operetta libretti, but the prose 
and verse plays a 
fact is that in so condensed 
Gilbert does 
page to himself. 
history of comic opera, not to Eng- 
lish drama. 
here mentioned except in a mislead- 
ing quotation—are of value only in re- 
vealing the personality that was later 
to attain fame in company of Sulli- 
van; but to accuse them, as the au- 
thority quoted does, of cynical and 
bitter vulgarity is finicking and quite 
| ridiculous. 
ius,” 
“defied imitators,” but: he who knows 
his Shaw well may detect the hand of 
the famous potentate of Topsy-turvy- 
land here and there. 
instance of Mr. Brawley’s deviation 
from the highest standards of text- 
book method. Yet his work has, the 
merit of. being a pioneer volume, for 
the first time bringing 
range of a single book of average 
size the vast material that has ac- 
cumulated for the historian.’ 
editions should be called for, the book 

could be vastly improved through re- - 
placing many citations by. inatter of. © 
original nature. y 
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a swift rise, followed by a “slow de-| .. Mr. : 
that “existing . lives. of. 
ever useful, 
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in certain authors or certain 
study of the works of Sir 
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worky 
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He belongs to the 
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His prose plays—not 


Gilbert’s “singular gen- 
as Mr. Brawley says, may have 
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The Life of James Monroe. By, George” “2 ' 
Boston: Small, Dayna aah tt J 


AS a man James Monroe, ftth 


dent of the United States, has 
far less known ‘to students ‘antl: 
less synthetically presented bao. 


and articles than’ his. predee 


the presidency. Though his eighty yea: . a 
in office came to.be known as. “‘thepera | 
of good feeling,” in-which one. of 

main events of permanent importa 


was the promulgation of the 


Jack reach: and. ompre- 
This ‘present vol. : 


which, though pop 3] 


equipped. with. references. to” oe , 


and to the work of other blograph 1 ne a 
-and historians, 0k which,  — 
cannot be overlooked by the:stude 
of the period which followed sthe 
of 1812, and it is po ‘ 

of the lessons in that time 

féeling may be se Mell 
consider in the present time ph 
justment. — 


It is a” 


Monroe was the first President ; 


trave} extensively through the Unite 
States of his time’ during his term of 
office. 
ria, was named efter him because he. 
wanted to repatriate the free Negroes 
to Africa. 
shortly after the French Revolytion, . 
Monroe secured- the release of Tom 
Painey 
from 
are three interesting points, not very 
generally known, which are shown in 
this book in their relation to the other 
events of Monroe’s career, which was 
well worth presenting in this new 
biography. 


Monrovia, the capital of Libe- 


While Minister to France 


author of “The Age of Reason,” _ 


the Luxembourg prison, These 


-* 


A WESTERN FAMILY 


A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
New York: The Mac- 
$2. . 
To those who read this second part 


of Hamlin Garland’s autobiography. 
@ealing this time largely with his wife 
and their experiences together, it may 
seem strange to think that he was 
ever criticized. for writing harshly 
about life in the middle west of the 
United States. 
impressions has long since been out- 
distanced by the Sherwood Andersons 
and the Sinclair Lewises of the pres- 
‘ent, 
and soothing now by comparison. The 
volume. as a whole will make pleasant 
but slow reading for those who prefer 
the sweetness of happy life to the sour- 
ness of much contemporary realism. 


His manner of giving 


so that his way seems gentle 


a wa ee | ~—e 


are points of contact even in the pet- 
tiest of lives, with the feelings of the 
great, and vice versa. The author’s 
divisions of petty and great, for that 
matter, are too ‘mutually exclusive 
A drama of her.visioned heroes would’ 
become as monotonous as any “sec- 
ond-rate” series we suffer today. And 
yet,.in all sincerity, here is a book 
to be thankful for. It is, in the cul- 
tural sense of the word, indispensable. 

Mr. Bénhjamin Brawley’s “A Short 
History of the English Drama” (Har- 
ceurt, Brace & Co.) makes no such 
immodest or immoderate claims for 
itself. It is, by design, neither orig- 
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hen One Is Louis 
aca 


> and the King of France] 
.  . August, 1844. 
rda ae fifteenth, after hav- 
ne od at M. Villemain’s who lives 
era vHouse near’ Neuilly, I 
’ Seno King. — 
it Page not in ff salon, 
. were only the Queen, 
side and a few ladies, 
on Firmin-Rogier, who 
‘There were many yis- 
ig others the Duke de 
“M ‘Rossi, who were of 
“din r party at which I had been 
=% -M.ide Lesseps, who lately 
INguished himself as consul at 
Ps i. M. Firmin-Rogier and the 
.d@Agent.... 
i » I, was talking to the Queen, 
chess d’Orleans, dressed in 
in and sat beside Madame 
e, who said: to her: “Good eve- 
1 atterwards, M, Guizot, in 
"wearing a chain of decorations, 
7 red/ribbon in his buttonhole 
badge of the Legion of Honor 
his coat, and looking pale and 
urcpned the salon. I grasped 
is | and: as he passed and he said: 
“T have sought you vainly during 
past few days. Come and spend a 
a me in the country. ) We have 
t to talk about... I, am at Auteuil, 
Place d’Agueneau. 
the ming ‘ase to-night?” I 
{ 
0 not. think 80," ° he replied. ‘He 
m AAmiral de Mackau. There 
“i ews: He will be occupied 


a aa went. away. 
ing nadh ten o'clock, and I also 
to take departure when 
Adelaide’s ladies of 
t by. the Princess, eame and 
King desired to speak 
requested that I would 
_ returned ‘to the salon, 
Edcnane almost empty. 
ent later, as ten o’clock was 
ug, the King came;in. -He wore 
l scr ations and hada preoccupied 
As i by he'said to me: 
Wait » T-have gone-my round: 
hal vane ‘little more time when 
od: sleft. There- are. only 
1s here now and I have only 
s to: say to them.” 
i hy eh only tarried & moment 
‘i stra Ambassador and 
Lesseps;.who had to communi- 
: oe Pg oneal from Alexandria 
strange abdication of |. 


y tank, leave, and then the 

6 to me, thrust. his arm in 

‘me into the‘large ante- 

“he. seated himself, and 

e t iibeated. upon a red lounge 
‘t 1 two:.doors opposite 
Then he. peean to talk 
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| Brazen brave banners of gold! 


rapidly, energetically, ‘ah ough a 


mind: 

' “Monsieur Hugo, I am pleased to see 
you. What do you think of it all? All 
this is grave, yet it appears graver 
than it really is. But in politics, I 
know, one has sometimes to take as 
much into account that which appears 
grave as that which is grave. é 
What did we want to hamper ourselves | 
with Tahiti (the King pronounced it 
Taéte) for? . . . When all is said and 
done it is a small matter and nothifig 
big will come of it. Sir Robert Peel 
has spoken thoughtlessly. He has 
acted with schoolboy foolishness. . He 
has diminished his consideration in 
-Europe. He is a serious man, but 
capable of committing thoughtless 
acts.: Then he does not know any 
languages. Unless he is a genius 


there are néatoriie : gaps in the ideas | 
of a man who is not a linguist. ’ Now, | 
Sir Robert is no genius. Would you 
believe it? He does not know French. 
Consequently he does not understand 
anything about France. French ideas | 

ass before him like shadows. He is 

not malevolent, no; he is. not open, 
ehuit is all. He has spoken without re- 
flection. I judged him to be what he 
is'forty years ago. It was, too, forty 
years ago that I saw him for the first 
time. He was then a young man and 
secretary of the Earl of—(I did not 
quite catch the name. The King spoke 
quickly). . I often visited that house. 
I was then in England. ‘When I saw. 
young, Peel I felt sure that he would, 
go a long way, but that sie would stop. 
Was I mistaken? There are. English- 
men of thé highest rank who do not 


| understand Frenchmen a bit. ... 


“Have you seen the English Parlia~- 
ment?. You speak from your place, 
standing, in the midst of your party; 
you are carried away; you say more 
often than not what others think in- 
stead of what you think yourself. . 

You rise (here the King nose and im- 
itated the. gesture of an orator speak- 
ing in Parliament). The assembly } 
ferments a]l round you and you let 
yourself go. On this side somebody 

says: ‘England has suffered-a gross 
insult,’ and on that side: ‘with gross 
indignity.’ 
is sought on both Sides. But this is 
bad. It is dangerous. It is baleful. In 
France our tribune which isolates the 
orator has many advantages. 

“Of all the English statesmen, I have 
known only one who was able to with- 
stand this influence of assemblies. He 
was M. Pitt. M. Pitt was a clever 
man, although he was very tall. He 
had an air of awkwardness and spoke 
hesitatingly. His lower jaw weighed 
a hundredweight. Hence a certain 
slowness which forcibly brought 
prudence into his speeches. Besides, 
what a statesman that Pitt was! They 
will render justice to him one of these 
days, even in France. Pitt and Co- 
burg are still harped upon. But it is 
childish foolishness that will pass. M. 
Pitt knew French. To carry on poli- 
tics properly. we must have English- 
men who know French and Frenchmen 
who know English. 

“Look here, I am going to England 
next month. I shall be very well re- 
ceived: I speak English. And then 
Englishmen appreciate the fact that 
I have studied them closely enough. 
not to detest them. For one always 
begins by detesting the English. This 
is an effect of the surface. I esteem 
them, and pride myself upon the fact.- 
Between ourselves, there is one thing 
I apprehend in’ going to England, and 
that is, a too warm welcome. I shall 
have to elude an ovation. Popularity 
there will render me unpopular here. 
But I» must not get myself badly re- 
ceived either. Badly received there, | 
taunted here. Oh! it is not easy to 
move when one is Louis Philippe, is it 
Monsieur Hugo?”—“The Memoirs of 
Victor Hugo” (tr. ol John W. Har 


ding). 
B uttercups 


See how we. wave 
Banners of gold, - : 
Lift them a UD from the dark .mould!. 


Sun, gun, flower of the skies! 

We too have a, 
- Thou dost the skies 

We. poe agers eh seetise. 


weight were being lifted from his. 


A Gian [ Need Never 


‘Go Beyond 


An acre of land between the shore and 
the hills, 

Upona ledge that shows my Kingdoms 
three, .. 

arse lovely visible earth and sky and 
sea. 

Where what the curlew needs not, the 
‘farmer tills: 


~ 


A garden J need never go beyond, 

‘Broken but neat, whose sunflowers 
every one 3 

‘Are fit to be the sign of the Rising 
Sun: 

A spring, a brook’s bend, or at least 
a a: 

—Edward Thomas. 


An Rengited Stage 
~ Coach 


There is a ‘strong affinity between 
the Cape: train and the old:.stage- | 
coach which jt, displaces. 
the terminus of the.;“Cape Cod; Rail- 


way” was.at Sandwich--the beginning 


of the Cape.’ One took the cars ‘for. 
Sandwich and thence made the: rest 
of the journey, a matter of some sixty- 
five miles,..by easy: stages in a rum- 
bling vehicle over heavy sand roads, 
to Provincetown, the most bizarre of 
New England villages, tucked away in 
:the- innermost :-¢urve --of: the’ spiral 
turn of the peninsula: 

Thoreau, in his matchless work on 
Cape Cod, has left us a homely pic- 
ture of stage coach travel there in 
1849. He speaks of the broad and in- 
vulnerable good humour of the pas-,: 
sengers: “They were what is called 
free and easy, and met one another to 
advantage as men who had at length 
learned how to live. They appeared 
to know each other when. they were 


It is simply applause that: 


we reached Bayonne; 


strangers; they were so simple and 
downright. They were well met, in an 
unusual “sense, that is, they met as 
well as they could meet, and did not 
‘seem to be troubled with any impedi- 
ment. They were not afraid nor 
ashamed of one another, but were con- 
tented to make just such a company 
as the ingredients allowed.” 

Things on the Cape have changed 
very little: since Thoreau’s day, and. 
the lumbering accommodation train is 
but an amplified stage coach in all 
its essential characteristics. — “A 
Loiterer in New England,” Helen W. 
Henderson. 


Over the Pyrenees.to 


France 


Pau; Sunday, 20 May, ‘1877. 

My dear M.,—From Burgos, the last 
city I visited in Spain, I went to Bay- 
onne, in France. It was a long ride by 
rail, thirteen hours, I think,—but from 
the, Spanish frontier to Bayonne was 
only an hour and a quarter. The land- 
scape was at.first dreary and arid: it 


can be so dreary and arid nowhere 


else in Europe except Spain, but in the. 
course of the afternoon (we left Burgos 
at eleven in the morning) the scenery 
underwent a change; it became moun- 
tainous and picturesque and green; 
we were coming near to the Pyrenees 
—charming valleys and long reaches 
of sloping hills and Swiss-like houses; 
but there was.a terrible succession of 
tunnels which interrupted one’s enjoy- 
ment. And it came on to rain, and was 
cold,—I fancy it rains often and much 
in the North of Spain,—and it was 
pitchy dark and cheerless when we 
reached Hendaye, the first frontier 
town in France, and were transferred 
to French railway carriages. At half- 
past ten—still raining and cheerless— 
but we de- 
scended at a nice hotel, tidy and com- 
fortable. It was a great contrast to 
our inn at Burgos; and pleasing. con- 
trasts make up a part of _ eapyment 
of: fe... ee & ‘ o 

«Bayonne was a. larger: city than I 
expected to find: The day after our 
arrival was fortunately fine; and we 
‘}made an exetrsion to Biarritz, only 
‘forty minutes by omnibus, as they call 


it, but it was really a diligence. - I sat 


‘on’ top: ahd had a> superb. ride—the 
‘sky “was blue, the air fragrant, the 
scenery pretty. It was the flush of 
springtime, and the birds sang, and 


[the grass was green, and everybody 


cheerful, and seemed to take 
Faved seventy-five centimes 


had? always. fancied it. 
© grand beach, but © ste 


, 


Jobkea” 


-Rormerly. | 


‘+town that-we know. 


cession of bits of beaches, cckenaen 
by projecting crags, 
hotels thrust in near the crags. The 
Imperial Villa is close upon the only 


be called a beach; it is an unpretend- 
ing villa, but-large and airy as be- 
comes the place: It was a clear, 
sunny day at Biarritz; and I was 
glad to sit in the sun on the terrace 
that overlooks the ocean,—our old 
friend, the Atlantic, which is said to. 
be nowhere so restless as here in the 
Bay of Biscay. ... Biarritz is not a 
grand place, however, at all: it is a 
mere six weeks’ summer bathing- 
place. I was disappointed in it: there 
is nothing there, except déjeuners 
and: café noir and the restless sea. 
At Nice, on the contrary, besides the 
broad blue sea, you have a Southern 
landscape: - orange groves and cac- 


tuses and the palm, aiid a fine prome- 
nade along the. strand,—no hills, 
nothing to climb,—but broadness and 
space everywhere; unless, of course, 
*eyou turn inland, in which case you 
face mountains and climb all you 
‘please; and everywhere a_ searlet 
‘landscape and the broad blue sea.— 
“European Years, the Letters of an 
Idle Man,” edited by- George Edward 
‘Woodberry. 


Oxford in the Days of 
Elizabeth 


“The gardens of Wadham College on 
a bright morning in early spring are 
a scene in which the memory of old 
Oxford pleasantly lingers, and is 
easily revived,” we read in Andrew 
Lang’s “Oxford.” “The great cedars 
throw their secular shadow on the 
ancient turf, the chapel forms a beau- 
.tiful background; the whole place is 
exactly what.it was two hundred and 
sixty years ago. The stones of Oxford 
walls, when they do not turn black 
and drop off in flakes, assume tender 
tints of the palest gold, red, and 
orange. Along a wall, which looks 
so old that it may well have formed a 
defence of the ancient Augustinian 
priory, the stars of the yellow jasmine 
flower abundantly. The industrious 
hosts of the bees have left their cells, 
to labor in this first morning of ihe 
spring; the doves coo, the thrushes 
are noisy in the trees. All breathes 
of the year’s renewal, and of the com- 
ing April; and al] that.gladdens us 
may have gladdened some indolent 
scholar in the time of King James, 

“In the reign of the first Stuart 
king of England, Oxford became the 
Even in Eliza- 
beth’s days, could we ascend the 
stream of centuries, we should find 
ourselves much at home in Oxford. 
The’ earliest trustworthy map, that of 
Agas (1578), is worth studying, if we 
wish to understand the Oxford that 
Elizabeth left, and that the architects 
of James embellished, giving us the 
}most interesting examples of collegi- 
ate buildings, which are both stately 
and comfortable. Let us enter Oxford 
by the Iffiley Road, in the year 1578. 
We behold, as — Agas enthusiastically 
writes,— 


- ‘A citie seated, rich in everything, 
+ Girt with wood and water, meadow, 
corn, and hill.’ 


The way is not bordered, of course, 
by the long straggling streets of rick- 
ety cottages, which now stretch from 

e bridge half way to Cowley and 
Iffiey. The church called by the 
ribalds ‘the boiled rabbit,’ from its 
peculiar shape, lies on the right; 
there is a gate in the city wall, on 
the place where the road now turns 
to Holywell.’ At this time the walls 
still existed, and ran from Magdalen 
past ‘St. Mary’s College, called Newe;’ 
through Exeter, through the site of 
Mr. Parker’s shop, and all along the 
south side of Broad Street to St. 
Michael’s, and Bocardo Gate. There 
the wall cut across to the castle. On 
the southern side of the city, it skirted 
Corpus and Merton Gardens, and was 


ably if it were possible for us to ~ isit 
Elizabethan Oxford, the walls and 
j the five castle towers would seem the 
most curious features in the place. 
Entering the East Gate, Magdalen and 
|Magdalen Grammar School would be 
familiar objects. St. Edmund’s Hall 
‘would be in its present place, and 
‘Queen’s would ‘present its ancient 
Gothic front. It is easy to imagine the 


edifice of Wren. All Souls 


classical edi 
would: be less’ remarkable. . . . At 


and with big 


part of the stsand which can properly 


interrupted. by Christ Church. Prob- 


‘ 


Merton the fellows’ quadrangle did 
not yet exist, and a great wood-yard 
|bordered on Corpus. In front of Orie) 
Was an open space with trees, and 
there were a few scattéred buildings, 
such as Peckwater’s Inn (on the site 
of »‘Peck’), and Canterbury College. 
Tom Quad was stately but ee 
Turning from St. Mary’s, past B. N 

we miss the attics in Brasenose veal 
we miss the imposing Radcliffe, we 
miss all the quadrangle of the schools, 
except the Divinity school, and we 
miss the Theatér. If we go down South 
Street, past Ch. Ch. we find an open 
space where Pembroke stands. Where 
Wadham is now, the most uniform, 
complete, and unchanged of all the 
colleges, there are only the open 
pleasaunces, and perhaps a few ‘ruins 
of the Augustinian priory. St. John’s 


Tlie Little Farm, Cape Ged,” from the etching by W. H. W. Bicknell 


lacks its inher quadrangle, and Ba!liol, 


Ossetian of Doll. * Richards, Boston 


in place of its new buildings, has 
its old delightful grove. As to the 
houses of the town, they are not un- 
like the tottering and picturesque 
old roofs and gables of King Street.” 


Originality and 
Peculiarity 


Lowell was as shrewd as uSual when 
he asserted that “if a poet resolve to 
be original, it will end commonly in 
his being peculiar.” And even the 
youngest of poets ought to be able to 
seize the difference between originality 
and peculiarity.. It was not by strain- 
ing for peculiarity that Milton made 
himself one of the anost original of 
English’ poets, but by loving imitation 


of that one of his predecessors whom’ 


he most admired. “Milton was the 
poetical- son of Spenser,” so Dryden 
declared; “for we have our lineal de- 
scents and clans as well as other fam- 
ilies.”” Then he added his direct testi- 
mony:—‘Milton has acknowledged to 
me that Spenser was his original.” 
Tho Milton chose to confess the imi- 
tation of. Spenser, it is easy for us to 
perceive now that he had also not a 
few other originals before him,—Soph- 
ocles and Vergil, Dante and Shak- 
spere. ... 

No authors have ultimately attained 
to a truer originality than Shakspere 
and Moliére, an originality both of 
form and of content. Shakspere was 
able to give us at last the final model 
of modern tragedy, and Moliére suc- 
ceedeckin perfecting the final model .of 
modern comedy. If they had indulged 
in\the delightful amusement of talking 
about themselyes, they would both 
have avowed unhesitatingly that they 
also had been sedulous apes in their 
youthful years of authorship, when 
they were cautiously feeling their way 
and before they had come into their 
own. Moliére’s earliest pieces are so 
closely in accord with the tradition of 
the Italian comedy-of-masks that the 
“gtourdi,” for example, might be held 
up for study as the finest specimen of 
this. species. The Italians supplied 
him with. a ready-made mold into 
which he could pour whatever he had 
of his own. 

Shakspere started out also as a hum- 
ble imitator, not of an exotic form 
such as tempted Moliére, but of several 
specific predecessors in his own lan- 
guage. He was obviously unoriginal 
in his early pieces, even in “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” almost the only play 
of his the actual source of which has 
not yet been discovered. In “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost” he was imitating Lyly; 
in “Titus Andronicus” he was imitat- 
ing Kyd; in “Richard II” he was imi- 
tating Marlowe. At first he played 
their game; they were his teachers 
then, altho he was soon able to beat 
them at it. In these ’prentice plays 
there is to be detected very little of 
his individuality; and we can catch 
in. them only a faint, premonition of 
the richer Shaksperian accent which 
was in time to characterize all that he 
put his hand to. They are not yet 
marked boldly with his image and su- 
perscription. They are. the trial 
essays of a clever and ambitious young 
fellow, experimental] and almost empty 
when compared with the certainty and 
the fulness of his riper works after he 
had found himeelf, after he had come 
into his own, and after he had amply 


-developed his: originality. And it was 


by the imitation of Lyly and Kyd and 
Marlowe that he taught himself how 
to tell a story on the stage. When his 
paouk: come he was: ready todo letter 


ing 


9? 
“Come and See 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

N the first chapter of John it is re- 

corded that- when two disciples of 
John the Baptist followed the Master 
and questioned him, he answered them 
with the invitation, “Come and see.” 
One of the two, Andrew, was then so 
convinced that they had found the 
Messiah that he brought his brother, 
Peter; and so began the formation of 
the little group that was to establish 
Christianity upon the earth. The sig- 
nificant thing is that after the initial | 
question, “What seek ye,” the first com- 
mand given by Christ Jesus to those 
seeking to become his followers was 
“Come and gee.’ Not Come, let me 
persuade you; or Come, because you 
ought to; or Come, “we need your 
support; but simply, Come and see. 

Truth asks no more than simply to 
be investigated with an open mind. It 
does not need to be hawked about, as- | 
Sisted by eloquent pleas, by appeals 
to human emotion and human credu- 
lity. It succeeds without any of these 
things because every man in reality | 


desires the truth. So it is that thou-| 
sands of people have answered and 
are answering, with gladness, the in- | 
vitation which today Christian Science | 
extends to all inquirers—* Come and 
see.’ 

Naturally, however, a man _ first 
answers an invitation to investigate 
something with the question, “What 
good is there in it? What will I gain 
from learning about it in return for 
my time?” Now in replying to this 
question from the standpoint of 


) : 
to the religion of the schools, 


material belief. 


‘seek converts, any 


| useful knowledge. 


do its sums correctly. 


est 
Science says, 


| Scriptures,”’ 


for 

help. Here again he is disappointed, 

for material science is unstable, too. 

It also is built upon the sands of 

There is really noth-— 
ing stable, nothing fixed, except the 

law of God. 

Because it explains this law as the 
law of Love, operating surely and with 
much benefit in human experience, 
Christian Science is enabled to*say 
triumphantly, “Come and see.” Say- 
ing this it does not seek to increxrse 
the numerical strength of its organiz- 


| ation, because the strength of any or- 


ganization depends not upon the num- 
ber of its adherents, but upon their 
perception and practice of the truth. 
Wise students of this Science do not 
more than people 
who know the multiplication table 
seek to convert other people to this 
If we see a friend 
being cheated because of a delusion 
that three times three are seven, we 
may wish to help him; and we are 
quite sure that everything will be sim- 
pler when the whole world learns to 
That is all. 

And that is why, to all who are hon- 
seekers afier Truth, Christian 
through its. textbook, 


“Science and Health with Key to the 


by Mary Baker Eddy, 
through its other literature, and 


through its churches the world over— 


“Come and see.” 


Summer Holds Royal 
State 


The peonies flaunt their damask pride, 


Christian Science it is necessary to; The red rose flames by the garden-sice, 


speak with the simplicity of allness. | 
Christian Science, the Science of | 
Christianity, is exactly what its name | 
implies--the exact, scientific, demon- | 
strable truth about God and man and | 
the universe as presented by Ch rist | 
Jesus. The “good in it” is therefore | 
God.. Leurning about God, arout the 
real man, his fellow man and the’! 
universe is surely the most important | 
thing that a man can do with his 
time. What he gains, of course, is 
dependent upon how much he really 
learns, but he learns as much as he 
honestly tries to learn, as much as 
he applies. 

This fact cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized: that as soon as a man 
really sees even a part of the truth 
of Christian Science, he begins to see 
the power of this truth when brought 
to bear in his daily life. There are 
innumerable ways in which. Truth 
helps, but of them all physical healing 
is the one that is usually first found. | | 
It is a splendid experience to see | 
physical ills melt away; and yet 
Christian Scientists know that this 
healing is in itself the least of all the 
things for whicly they have to be 
thankful. The value of. Christian | 
Scienee healing, like the healing ‘of | 
primitive Christianity, lies in its proof | 
of Truth. It is this, after all, which | 
counts. Dimly recognizing this, peo- | 
ple have disyegarded the works of | 
Jesus as less important than his 
words; but in so doing they have failed 
to realize that scientifically true words 
bring their own works naturally and 
unavoidably. Mrs. Eddy, the Discov- 
erer of Christian Science, makes this | 
point clear when she says: “Jesus 
established what he said by demon-| 
stration, thus making his acts of) 
higher importance than his words. | 
He proved what he taught. [his is) 
the Science of Christianity. Jesus | 
proved the Principle, which heals the. 
sick and casts out error, to be divine. 
Few, however, except his students 
understood in the least his’ teachings 
and their glorious proofs,-—namely,. 
that Life, Truth, and Love (the Prin- 
ciple of this unacknowledged Science) 
destroy all error, evil, disease, and 
death.” (Science and Health, pages 
473-474.) Jesus’ miracles may ap- 
pear simple and easy because they 
were, as proofs, inseparable from the 
truths which he taught. Similar con- | 
fidence in Truth brings sifhilar results | 
at the present time. It is this way of 
proving the truth py signs following 
that gives Christian Science ~ right 
to its name. “By Science I under- 
stand,”. Huxley wrote, “all knowledze 
which rests upon evidence and rea- 
sching of a like -character to that 
which claims our assent to ordinary 
scientific propositions; and if anyone 
is able to make good the assertion 
that his theology rests upon valid 
evidence and sound reasoning, then it 
appears to me that such theology | 
must take its place as a part of, 
Science.” 

Yet, since it is Christian as well as | 
scientific, Christian Science is above 
all a religion because it is Christ- | 
like. As a religion it offers to man- | 
kind salyation, and because it is 
scientific it offers salvation of a 
very practical sort. The man who 
has been-saved according to the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical use of the term may 
well be tempted, now and then, to ask 
himself “saved from what?” He is 
still, he believes, subject to illness; 
to loss; to overwork and worry and 
making mistakes and general inhar- 
mony; finally to death. Now even a 
careless glance at the life of Christ 
Jesus shows that his plan of salvation 
included deliverance from all these 
evils. Is not the man who is still sub- 
ject to them, therefore, justified in be- 
lieving that somehow his salvation is 


still incomplete? 

The trouble is that any religion built 
upon human emotion instead of scien- 
tific truth must be incomplete. Emo- 
tionalism and clear thinking simply: 
do not go together. That is why in 
times of trouble a man turns to so- 


called material science, rather than | 


Summer holds royal state; 
The nightingale’s note is stronger, 
But the best of his tume was sung 
ere June 


And the cowslips blow no longer. 


But the end of play is yet to see, 
a the best time still is the tima 
oO be; 
ms it s ‘hey for the onward war! 
To the bourne where the blue mists 
hover: 
What may not flower in the evening 
hour 
Or the westering sun discover! 
—Rosamund Marriot Watson. 


The Clouds Are Flying 


The clouds are flying fast overhead: 
and sharp and isolated come drops of 
rain, so that one thinks it must be 
spray. But no, it is a handful of rain’ 
The ship swishes and sinks forward, 
gives a hollow thudding and rears 
. slowly backward, along the pinkish 
lofty coast of Sicily that is just re- 
treating into a bay. From the open. 
sea comes the rain, come the long 
waves.—D. H. Lawrence. 
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YH. Newserry has not made himself any 
Tepresentative of the people by his delayed 

nit oat e floor of the United States Senate. What 

da te ) say about the Michigan election scandal does 
t th e affair in any. better light. His 
iC s have brought out nothing of importance 
n ot been heard before. As was expected, he 
* € hes sweeping denial of any consciousness of 
‘done wrong in connection with the campaign that 
1 him n in the Senate two years ago, but his reitera- 
of “ignorance. as to what that campaign 
how it was being conducted can hardly 

it upon either his qualifications for undertak- 

meen a constituency such as that for which 

i, or upon his ability to look out for its 

ts after taking his seat. On the one point 

S of ¢ ‘pr seminent importance, nevertheless, Mr. New- 
renough. He does not. hesitate now to say 
"money was spent. The campaign cost his 
ooo, an ammount which he now says he 
wit astonishment and regret. “The amount 
” he says; “more than I had any idea was 

x ended.” He even thinks it was ‘more than it 
be oer to expend” in any ordinary cam- 
‘hy was it worth while for anybody to spend 

y to secure the election of a Senator? Well, 

“not an ordinary 


big 


as, 448 


= 
Bian ¢ 


ewberry explains that this was 


ign.” y not? What were the expensive feat-. 


GY Why should it have cost almost $200,000 
. Newberry into the Senate, or have been worth 
zh money to anybody to have him seated there? 
indeed, is the question. One might have 
diet Mr. Newberry would have been at some 
set forth all the details bearing on this point. 
y, his public statement to the Senate, and 
fh the Senate to the people of the country, might 
irly lave been expected to be explicit. What does he 
to a on this point? Only this: 
Is lt not dwell upon the reasons which the com- 
h nought itmperatively demanded a campaign of 
ya yer gama involving this expenditure of 
¥,”. 
le does not tell his hearers and a waiting public 
is back of all that flood of money, or let them in 
SP ekerstanding of what exactly it could have paid 
." it counted in the ultimate fall of the 
_ He says again that he regrets exceedingly that 
o large. But it was necessary, he says. It just 
3 > b be “0 he assures everybody again that he him- 
via absolutely nothing about it, had nothing to do 
wa cti ing it or. spending it. And so he says, using 
fase, “‘As God is my witness,” he is not, and never 
yen, conscious of having dorte wrong, of having 
rmed “a single act that was, or is, in any way un- 
D dishonorsbie, or corrupt.” His conscience is 


a 


it go at that. The United States Senate is not 

seper of Mr. Newberry’s conscience. -After all, 

‘Gifter ence does it make if. Mr. Newberry personally 

; nothing of what was being done to push him into 

' Such ignorance may seem incredible in an astute 

hess man, who admits that he personally saw and 

2 with the manager of the campaign both before 

) amp ign opened and at various times during its 

lowed ‘omg he had frequent reports as to how 

But the fact that Mr. Newberry 

_seangh that his brother, brothers-in-law, and 

Fwere laying out $195,000 to get him his seat, 

rot it drawn from accounts in which ‘his.own per- 

‘ ‘unds were involved, can hardly change the sig- 

pe which inevitably adheres to the expenditure of 

money to put a man of affairs into the Senate. 

. Newberry has to say on that point is. that 

rets it. Yet he felt that it was “necessary,” and 

: so still. He asks the Senate and the public to 

Bord for it, that it was “imperatively demanded.”’ 
ines to “dwell” upon the reasons why. 

ipeaid | in beginning his remarks that he “could not 

oe any longer” because “silence might be 

srstood.”” The misunderstanding of silence, how- 

+ hardly be greater than the misunderstanding 

n ¢ lanation that does not explain. All through 

tase, one of its mysteries has been the apparent dis- 

nation of its principal to appear before the body of 

Beicincs to be a member, ready and eager to clear 

ny y doxbis which the members of that body might 

‘0 his right to sit among them. When the Senate 

ittees had the matter in hand, and appeared to be 

ms to. go into it fully, many persons must have 

at t about the most natural thing in the world for 

2 do who was sure of his rights would be for 

fo pres himself at ~ first opportunity: before 

Thine not only to tell all he knew but 

Iso ’ the ,erfectl natural questions of 

at range themselves against him. Instead 


antage of a coy majority, and be 

ail upieat haart partisan power, 

ed, he merits of the case id not count and 
s co : involve ridin incon Now, he says, 
prema air lye | any longer.” He feels com- 
¢ ou He did not. go before the com-. 
appt are ate could hardly expect to 

yned, because, he says, he 

it would assist.” 

. even if it were 


= questioning. 
s bound to be somewhat re- 


r allowed it to be inferred ‘that he 


But now, . 


far as anything he ntieve. in his statement can show. 


“ What he has done is exactly what he has done from the 
‘beginning of this scandal, namely, merely protest his . 


ignorance and innocence of it all. 

The members of the Senate can hardly attach any 
great weight to this latest pronouncement. 
before them is not Mr. Newberry’s personal guilt or 
innocence. That the Newberry conscience is clear does 
not touch the main question. What the Senate has to 
answer for to the country is its decision as to whether 
the virtual purchase of Senate seats by money powez 
shall be officially condoned or denounced. That ques- 
tion is clearly defined. It should have its clean-cut 
answer in the dispossession of this man whom money 
plainly seated. 


The Tivoli Falls Project 


IN THESE days when the development of’ hy droelec- 
tric power is, in every country, one of the great demands 
of the hour, those who recognize the importance of main- 
taining intact the great beauty spots of the world must 
needs be particularly alert if they are to prevent action 
calculated to destroy them. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. The spot most suitable for the development 
of hydroelectric power is generally a beauty spot. The 
higher the waterfall and the more rapid the descent of the 
river, or stream, the more power it will generate. Ina 
country like Italy, which has practically no coal of its own, 
the demand for water power is peculiarly insistent. It is 
a demand which ought to be met in every possible way, 
and up’to a certain point, stream, river, and waterfall 
should be used for the purpose. There is a point, how- 


ever, beyond which the purely utilitarian should not be 


allowed to step, and this point, it would seem to thousands 
of people all over the world, has undoubtedly been reached 
when it is proposed to utilize the famous Tivoli Falls, 


near Rome, for the purposes of generating hydroelectric 


power. 
If the proposal were to generate this power without 


in any way interfering with the falls themselves, the pro- 
moters of the scheme might be able to make out a reason- 
able case. The city of Rome does, indeed, stand in 


_ need of a greater supply of electric power, and the har- 


nessing of the Tivoli Falls offers a tempting opportunity 
for meeting this need. The promoters of the scheme, 
however, have evidently no thought of making any attempt 
to save the falls. 
fall” will have practically no water at all, and the “little 
falls” very little, whilst a huge electric power station is 
to be erected at the foot of the “big waterfall.”” The only 
concession made to the demands, other than those purely 
utilitarian, is that one day in the year, on the so-called 
“festival of the waters,’ 
into the falls. 

Quite apart from the purely zxsthetic aspect of the 
question, it is doubtful whether, in the long run, any 
country, the natural beauty of which constitutes so large 
an asset°as it does in Italy, is wise in exchanging this 


asset for others, the value.of which is still in doubt. . 


When Mr. Salandra declared, in the early days of the 
war, that when the ‘great struggle was over there would 
be fewer hotels and more factories in Italy, he was fore- 
casting a development which many must have regarded © 
as highly desirable. There can be no question that Italy, 
for years past, has been prone to depend far too much 
upon the tourist. Nevertheless, it should be remembered 


. that few “trades” have more really constructive value 


than the tourist trade, and education and general culture 
would be very much the poorer without it. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is welcome to find that, owing to the 
outcry against the. schenge, the Italian Government has 
asked the famous engineer, Mr. Luiggi, to make a report 
on the whole question. Second thoughts are often better 
than first thoughts. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 


-Italian Government will have some second thoughts of 


the right kind on the Tivoli Falls project. 


The Local Government Problem 1 in 
Great Britain , 


ALTHOUGH much is looked for as the result of the 
labors of the Royal Commission on London Government, 


which has now been at work for some time, it is coming 


to be seen that the problem which has so long faced 
London is facing in a lesser degree several other greaf 
centers of population in Great Britain. Within the com- 
pass of what is known as Greater London, there are no 
fewer than 120 separate local authorities. These range 


. from the London County Council, which has wide powers 


over the whole district, down to small urban or rural 
districts, as those of Molesey or Elstree. The purpose 
of the Royal Commission on London Government is to 
discover the best means of promoting unity of effort in 
this large area, avoiding overlapping and conflicting , 
settlements. The problem thus outlined is, to all intents 
and purposes, the same as that which at present con- 
fronts Manchester, for instance. It is not surprising 
to find such cities as Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford 
seeking extension of their boundaries. Manchester, at 
present, desires to more than double its area, and in the 
case of Leeds and Bradford, provisional orders for cer- 
tain considerablé extensions have already been issued by 


‘ the government. 


In the case of these two great West Riding cities, 
much opposition to the proposal is being offered by the 
West Riding County Council. The point raised by the 


chairman of the Council, Sir James Hinchcliffe, is vir- 


tually that this question of the expansion of great cities 
is one which needs to be dealt with from a national-point 
of view. And the Council is strongly urging upon the 
government the desirability of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the subject, on the ground that it 
is only by this means that the expenditure of public money 
forced upon the localities in the neighborhood of the 
boroughs and on the County Council by the continuous 
efforts of the borough councils to extend their boundaries 


can be prevented. 


Whatever may be said for or apainst the expansion 


_of large cities and the abolition of small local authori- 
ties, few acquainted with the situation will be. inclined 


to question the masini of the West Riding County Coun- 


Vhe issue — 


: £7000 a day.”’ 


They boldly declare that the “big water- . 


the water is to be let back again’ 


‘Shelf, Mary Howitt at any rate has. 


cil’s demand for a royal commission. At the present 
time, any district, however small, when threatened with 
inclusion in a neighborhing city, is obliged to incur very 
heavy expenditure if it is to secure an adequate hearing. 
As one authority has put it, “Every little rural council 
has to have two K. C.’s to represent it, and there are 
agents and clerks and a trainload of witnesses. The cost 
of one of these committees is anywhere from £5000 to 
Such expenditures are, of course, simply 
waste of public money, and some means should unques- 


tionably be found for obviating them whilst at the same. 


time rendering expansion easily possible wherever it is 
shown to be really desirable. 


Mexico’s Railroad Problem 


It APPEARS to be an admitted fact that the merger 
of the ratway lines of Mexico, or at least of those lines 
controlled by Mexican capital, has been an economic 
failure. Now the Mexican Congress proposes to deter- 
mine the causes which have contributed to present condi- 
tions, which are declared to be so serious that the entire 
national transportation system has become disorganized. 
As is usual in such cases, recriminations are being 
indulged in. The representatives of Capital lay the blame 
on Labor, while Labor insists that the only serious dif- 
ficulty is inefficient management and wasteful expendi- 
ture of corporate funds. The merger, which was 
undertaken in the year 1910, by the then Minister of 
Finance of Mexico, José Y. Limantour, formerly well 
known in Washington, represented properties valued at 
$90,000,000. It embraced all the railroads of Mexico 
with the exception of the Southern Pacific and the Vera- 
cruz Railroad, the latter owned by British interests. 

Like many of the present troubles of Mexico, 
economic, political, and social, the responsibility is placed 
by those now in authority upon the officials of the Car- 
ranza Administration. ° 
liminary report to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
directors of the National Railways seeks to place the 
blame upon Francisco Perez, who is referred to as the 
administrator of railroad affairs ander former President 
Carranza. The statement by the railway directors is 
made in reply to charges made by the labor organiza- 
tions of all the employees of the railroads, based on a 
survey of conditions by a special investigating board. 

The conditions presented are not entirely dissimilar to 
those existing at the moment in the United States. Given 
a utility national in its*scope and importance, and upon 


which the industries, prosperity, comfort, and safety of 
millions of péople largely depend, a utility which cannot: 


exist in the first place, and which cannot be operated in 
the second place, without the fullest cooperation between 
Capital and Labor, the same division exists, the same 
selfish shortsightedness, the same determination to take 
as much as possible and to give as little as possible’ in 
return. The solution of Mexico’s problem is to be sought, 
it is announced, through a congressional inquiry. 

Tt would not be at all surprising if the result of the 
official Mexican inquiry should be a virtual verification 
of the counter-charges which have been filed with the 
Chamber of Deputies. Why is it necessary to carry on 


an. inquest to determine facts already conclusively 
Can a proper relationship between employers ' 


apparent ? 
and employees be established only by state enactment 
or court decree? Capital continues to appeal for relief 
from alleged unreasonable exactions by Labor, and Labor 
complains of oppression at the hands of its employers, 
when any reasonable inquiry into the conditions existing 
will show, in a.great majority of the cases, that the only 
cooperation existing is in an effort. by both the elements 
concerned to gain an’ advantagé. . Capital complains 
because of the “tendency of the people more thoroughly 
to regulate it when # is invested in those utilities in 
which the public is interested. Labor complains of the 
increasing tendency to compel, by such processes as are 
necessary, a fair measure of cooperation in the important 
undertakings upon which it engages if those undertak- 
ings are vital units in production and distribution. Both 
sides maintain, or profess to maintain, an undiminishable 
curiosity in the outcome of these tecurring investigations. 
The perennial hope seems to be that, by some fortuitous 
combination of events or circumstances, an unequal and 
unearned advantage may be gained. Indulging such 
motives, those most concerned should not complain 
because of the increasing tendency, on the part of those 
who are able to see both sides of the question, to make it 
impossible for those of shorter or narrower vision to 
harm themselves and those to whom they are in a measure 
responsible by needless disputes which result i in the inter- 


_ruptien or destruction of vital industries. 


From the Five-Cent Bookshelf 


Ir was Mary Jones, poetess of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, included by J. C. Squire in “A Book of Women’s 
Verse,”’ who wrote: 

How much of paper’s spoil’d! what floods of ink! 

-And yet how few, how very few can think! 
And yet Mary Jones went on publishing less inspired 
couplets than that for fat volumes which might well find 
their way a century and a half later to the five-cent book- 
shelves of Boston or any other city in the United States. 
But no, anything from the eighteenth century would 
doubtless be on the ten-cent shelf, such is the American 
respect for mere age. Perhaps the fact that Mary Jones 
was a friend of Dr. Johnson, and attained to the glory 
of being celebrated in a footnote by Boswell, would even 
secure for a volume by her a place on the twenty-five- 
cent shelf. Just what is the test for setting some books 
on thé one shelf and some on another should some day 
be fully considered in a master’s thesis, or at least in an 
essay by Christopher Morley or Charles S. Brooks. 

If. Mary Jones has not descended to the five-cent 
“The . Author's 
Edition” of her “Complete Poetical Works,” as pub- 


lished in Boston in 1858 in red cloth with gilt let-' 
tering and flowers, is now to be picked up for a nickel, no 
‘ more, in spite of the pathos of. her preface, “Authors 
will therefore understand my feelings. when I say that 


the first review I read of this work was so unfavorable, 
and that without giving a single quotation in proof of 
its opinion, that I was cut to the heart.” After this 


So in the present case the pre- z 


lament of the outraged poetess, one must hasten to show 
good faith by giving “‘a single quotation’”’ : 
The sheep within the meadow 
Like driven snow they look; 
The cows stand in the shadow, 
Within the willowy brook. 
Tis like that famous picture 
Which came from London down. 
You must go and see that picture 
When next you're in the town. 
‘Lhus she can go on endlessly, describing not a real scene 
but the sort of picture, with bits of glass sprinkled over 
it to make it shine, that one can still ‘buy on many a city 
side street just before the holidays. With such poetry 
it is small wonder that the Mid-Victorians were Mid- 
Victorian, or, to coin an American equivalent, 
Buchananian. ; 

In one sense it is pathetic to look back now at the 
futility of these sesious attempts at goodness and pro- 
priety; but since their futility came from their false 
emotionalism, it would be only comic to comment in terms 
of similar emotionalism now. Let us hasten on, then, 
to speak of “The Golden Gift: A Wreath of Gems from 
the Prose and Poetical Writers of England and America : 
Prepared Especially as a Gift Book for All Seasons,” 
by Emily Percival, who admits in her introduction for 
readers of 1850, that “Those without experience will at 
once view our present editorial labor as a very trivial 
affair.” #or sheer sugar of literary style, the descriptive 


. bits in this collection are a delight to read after a few 


hours, say, of Sherwood Anderson today. Of “Broad 
Lea Farm” we read, “Silver-sheening ponds, that were 
such faithful mirrors of the changeful heavens, are now 
mere miry reservoirs, turbid and dank, black blots upon 
the blank and dreary landscape.” Almost any: group of 
people might find merriment in ‘trying to pronounce that 
lovely sentence rapidly aloud. Its second half is dank 
and blank enough, it would seem, to satisfy even Sher- 
wood Anderson himself. 

Might it not be a good plan for some of our Georgian 
and Hardingian writers, when they feel themselves get- 
ting mired in their own words, to pick up some of these 
treasures from the five-cent shelves, and see what lessons 
such volumes ‘can teach? If Floyd Dell or Sinclair 
Lewis were to do that, they might turn back to their 
work with the admission which begins the first chapter 
of “Flora: or Self-Deception” : “‘ ‘Well, there certainly is 
a charm in the country!’ exclaimed Ada Murray, as, with 
the assistance of the hand of her companion, she sprang 
lightly down from a stile on the soft daisy-spangled grass 
beneath.’ Since the detailed gloom which they now find 
in the country is just as artificial.and over-emotional as . 
this daisy-spangled charm of their predecessors, -their 
books will certainly land in the five-cent shelves sooner 
or later if they do not learn a lesson from the fate of all 
these past unrealities. 


Editorial Notes 


THERE is much virtue in the accomplished fact. A 
thing that has been done once may be done much more 
readily a second time. Since Commander Peary nailed 
the Stars and Stripes, to the North Pole, some thirteen 
years ago, arctic and antarctic exploration has become 
almost a matter of course. A Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
comes out of the frozen North and writes of “The, 
Friendly Arctic.” And now that great explorer Roal< 
Amundsen, himself the discoverer of the South Pole, 
is preparing, some day soon, to set out in the Maud and 
just “drift past the North Pole in the ice.” In these 


‘days apparently it is “‘easy that does it” where the North 


Pole is concerned. 


A CONTEMPORARY, referring to the movement in 
London -to abolish the appellation “shop-girl” and to 
substitute for it the word ‘“‘assistant,’’ makes the state- 
ment*that stores are called shops in the British capital. 
The statement has the usual faults of sweeping gener- 
alities. The term “store” probably arose in America 
in early times, when trade centers were few and far 
between and the dealer had to store all kinds of wares 
in order to meet the neighborhood’s needs. Thus his 
emporium would be a “store” indeed. But the term 
“shop” clung on in large civic centers. To this day one 
can never speak of “going storing’: but has to sav 
“going shopping,” in order to be understood. In London, 
the word “shop” 1s general. But as soon as the era of 
great business arrived, when, as in the case of White- 
ley's, shop after shop was acquired and connected with 
the other without much-architectural reconstruction, the 
word “stores” was applied to describe these collective 
shops under one management. The small tradesman 
still runs a “shop.”’ Probably if he were to dub his 
place a store, he might very well be accused of vaulting 
ambition which the limited dimensions of his place would 
by no means justify. 


SURPRISE of surprises! Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
looks forward to the prospect of the \Washington Con- 
ference and its successors ultimately abolishing gas 
and chemical warfare. Bombing behind the lines from 
aircraft also is condemned by this German leader in the 
great war, who was looked upon as the Bavarian echo of 
Prussian ‘“Schrecklichkeit.””. Long-range big-gun_ fire, 
which is likely to result in the slaughter of noncombat- 
ants, he would also inhibit, and he is strongly opposed 
to submarine warfare, provided an end can be made to 
the “hunger blockade” which helped to bring Germany 
to terms. Is this, then, the beginning of that German 
‘change of heart” for which most of the civilized nations 
of the earth have devoutly wished ? 


IMMENSE, immense! That is the word which best 
expresses’ Marshal Foch’s impression of the United 
States. He kept repeating it as, in the none too rapid 
special from Havre to Paris, he reviewed his visit to 
America. That he had got very much in the way of 
enjoyment out of it there was no doubt, but neither 
could there be any doubt of the pleasure the peaceable- 


Jooking Marshal felt at having the soil of France once 


more beneath his feet. Yet, traveling thus leisurely 
across the doux pays de France, he was no doubt think- 
ing of the future, and of that immense country he had 
just left, its wealth and its ideals, 


